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MADELINE GRANT, 


feces iponeaty 
CHAPTER XIII. 


Gavy Racnet Jonas came next day, and 
called upon Madeline, and was very agreeable 
indeed, and stayed to tea, and then took Miss 
Grant out with her in her own brougham, and 
introduced her (oh, great favour!) to her own 
pet dresemaker. 

This august person viewed Miss Grant’s 
miserable surah with undisguised contempt, 
and whispered that it was not “ atyle 
at all, quite out now,” and muttered the 
awfal words, “ ready made,” 

It was not what Madeline thought she 
would like or what she required, but what 
Lady Rachel suggested and Madame Panier 
approved. 

“Your father, my dear,” patting Maddie's 
hand confidentially, ‘met me on the stairs, 
and we had a few words together. I’m go 
to show you what we do in London, and wha 
Wé wear, and who we know, and who we don’t 
know, you country mouse Fa 





(HUGH’s LAST LETTEB,] 


half-a-dozan very fine dresses, selected entirely 
by Lady Rachel, tailor-made, for travelli 
—. the moors, morning, visiting, tea, au 
bal 


“I only order you six, my dear,” said her 
chaperone, cheerily, “as the season is done. 
These will carry you on till Christmas—that 
is, if you have a gcoi maid. Madame Panier, 
we can coly dive you five days,” rising. 

But Madame Panier threw up eyes and 
hands, and gesticulated, and declared that it 
was “ absolument impossible.” 

All the same, Lady Rachel was imperious, 
and carried her point. 

She was to be female“ bear leader” to this 
young heiress, and she was resolved that her 
appearance should not disgrace her, and that 
the old man should be taken at his word, and 
made “to pay and look pleasant.” 

The next visit was to a milliner's, the next 
to a shoe shop, where the same scene was 
enacted. 


Madeline looked on and said nothing, but 
made an angry mental note not to go shop- 
ping with this imperious little lady again, 
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So the “country mouse” was endowed with 
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Why, even the poorest had the privilege of 
choosing their own clothes, 

Why should this little black-eyed woman, 
barely up to her shoulder, tyranniz3 over her 
in this way? 

Simply because, my dear innocent Madeline, 
she has promised to ‘*bring you out,” to in- 
troduce you to society, such as your parent 
loveth, and to be friendly, : 

Besides all this, she has decided in her own 
mind that you will do very well, and not at 
all as rastic-looking as she expected; and she 
has made up her mind, jast as she did abont 
your cream-satia dinner dress, that you are 
to marry her brother. Oh, happy pros- 


6! 
ete Rachel was Levanter’s only sister, a 
woman of five-and-thirty, who fifteen years 
previously had married a very rich parvenu, 
lain, homely, years older than herself, for 
is money. 

She had not a halfpenny as Lady Rachel 
King, and she was not agen | retty, 80 
she made the best available use of her title, 
and changed it for thirty thousand a-year and 
the name of Jones! 
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Mr. Jones liked to bé announced @n this 
fashiom: ‘‘ Mr. amd Lady Raghel Jones,” and 
to.be afked im public places, in a loud voice,) 
“ How is your wife, Lady Rachel ?” 

She liked her fine house, and servants; car- 
riages, diamonds, and gowns, and both were, 
to a certain extent, satisfied—at any rate, at 
fret. = 

Perhaps. of late-years there had been a 

erceptible amount of disappointment. Lady 
Raohot went-more- and niore into society, aud 
drifted farther and farther away from Mr. 
Jones and his City friends. 

Mr, Jones was not required in some of her 
circles 

Mr. Jones was quietly given to understand 
that “ he was an old bore,” that he: must not 
expect to be always tied to the tail of his fast, 
fashionable, frivolous little wife. Mr. Jones 
was jealous, 

It was quite time that Levanter married, 
thought bis sister. He was not improving in 
appearancs, 

He was well known in society—too well 
kvowa in his own set—as a fellow with a hard 
bead, empty pockets, and a selfish mature. 

Levanter was not popular. We refrain 
from whispering to you how man: 
times he had been refitsed by heiress after 
heiress. 

He would not be modest, and be content 
with an ugly girl, or am elderly widow, or a 
skinny spinster; on the shady side of 
thiety! 

No, Lord Levanter must have youth and 
beauty, snd money to boot, and. there was no 
bidding for his. coronet in the: quarters: that 
these came from. 

Pradent memmres had set a mark avainst 
his nawe, and where his attentions would 
have been welcome he turned uphisnoss,.and 
—— a lofty manner about not marrying: 

is grandmother: 


fae affectionate sister had vainly marked 
down one orrtwo ladies with money that she 
thought would possibly suit; but until now 
Levanter hadibecn tcoctifficile, and her pains: 
had gone for mething.; . . 

Now, oh joy! at last he had found » gith, 
almost, as onewmi say, to order, Young; 
—— very pretty, very 
rich! 

Lady Rachiaf' alieady considered ber her 
sister-in-lawy amd had mentally sclected her: 
own gown féx: the-wedding, so far ahead do 
some actives-minded, imasivative natnres. 
throw their muenmtableye. 

Madame Pamier’s:- dresses eventually came: 
home, and werewil that the mos? fastidious” 
could wish in fit and style, colour sud cut, 

MiMeline speat a whole: afterncon im the 
retirement of herown room, slowly trying om 
all six, one after the other, with an ever- 
increasing approbation. 

The climax was a@ cream satin, made in a 
pictazesque fashion, with a pearl girdie,and 
a demi train, ‘‘a dream of a dress,” to.quote 
the- enraptured Josephine. 

As Josephine, went to. the door to answer 
some outer question Madeline took a good 
leng look at herself in the long mitror bstween 
the wiadows of her boudoir, She» glanced 
over.one shoulder sideways at her train, then 
over the other shoulder; then she looked’ full 
at ber reflection, and raid to herself, with a 
wistfal smila,— 

“I wonder what he would think of me 
now?” 

Query: Would he endorse her own opinion, 
viz,, that she was looking nucommonty‘nice?” 





CHAPTER XIV. 

Lavy Racuet Jones and’ Madame Panier 
between them soon entirely metamorphosed 
the appearance of Mies Grant ; and ‘she teok 
to her naw silk-lined, elegantly-made dtesses 
and manties and tes-gow.s with astonishing 
rapidity; also to her landaa and pair, vietoria 
and cobs, diamonds, French maid, and prize 


specially adnwred or fancied; but her father 
paid a longsum for Cupid, and presented hing 
to Madélime simply because he happened to 
belong to the type which was the fashion, and 
hé looked-well sitting beside hev in the-va@neant { 
seat in the victoria, with his‘ bleck muzzle; 
orthodox moles; andapoplectic, staring, bull- 


freg eyes. - - 

And, what.abont Hugh. Glyn. daring. the | 
time that his wifé is revelling in this * 
Taxury ? . 

He has been making rapid strides on the 
road to recovery ; he is nearly quite well. The 
end of his sojourn with the friendly farmer’s 
family is now drawing perceptibly near. 

He has, now and then, a letter from Maddie, 
as she finds means to post them with her own 
hands—letters fall of descriptions of her new 
life, and her new friends, and of all the won- 
derful new world that has been lately opened 
to her view. 

She, who never was at a dance excepting 
the two ‘‘breaking-up” parties at Mes, 
Penn's, who neverwas in a theatre excepting 
on that fatal evening, bas now been: living im 
® round of gaiety, which has. beem whirling; 
faster and faster as the seasom has waned. 

Miss Grant has already become known, has 
been noted by great and. competent conncis- 


sieurs of 4 
Her carriage: is pointed out in the Row, her 
table littered with big, square, monogramed. 


“I cam quiteunderstandthow gou are dijead- 
ing theievil moment; and ‘gan emter into your 
feélingsof shrifking reluctancgto d his 
beautiful new lifé—this kind of enchanted 
existence; with ‘jast one word, and that word 
to be uttered by your own lips. 

“ Bat if you are averse to mentioning this 
| one fact; that must come to Npht-roonsr-or 
ter, let me take the-commission on.myself. 
will speak to your fathér, BF the. 


After all, we have nothirg to be ashamed of. 
If I had known that you were the heiress of 
@ millionaireI never would have ventured to- 
marry you; of that: you may be sure. But 
under othercircumetances it was different. 


“To the )whem you had neither father 
nor home I \maine; suéh as it was. 
There was no between our two lots 


in life suchas has yawned betweem us since. 
Maddis, you will have to choose between 
yeur father and me—between riches and 


4 


poverty. 
“If your father will not listen: tothe idea 


of'your having already changed yeur name, 
youmust let me testify to the fact,and if be 
shute his doors on you affeswards, you are no 


worse cff than you were @ year: 

“TEE thought you te a bawe such a 
terrible fight to live as you: hadilast spriog I 
would ag to-wish you to leave: 
your present luxurious: formy humble 


I am, thank 





many doors by that % pass-key— 


also her a and. father. 
maeapianmedll epee: 
ne ie dis he: 
jealonay, deat: féllow—oh ! no; but. shar feela- 
that thergd@a certain incov , 
circumstances and hers just at present, and 
‘she will not enlarge on her successes«maare. 
than absolutely needful. ‘ 
Yet s word drops ontiiere and rd, one 
end tells High far morethan she or 


: Besides this, Hinghuie cléwer. Hieean draw, 









pretty face, and admitted not only herself; 


Ihave been 
az — —a. ne 
employment. ; : 8 are, 

of the pasts. Diammgoing to set 
next weeki. IE cannot endure 
and on your 


samme — money for; you: 


\ ‘ftom its original 
Use — money om @ fraud. Let 
us be open smd -bosnd, and honest, and 


have no: more of title secresy and double- 
Gaaltng 028 nee eee so 
in lifecsmd ow tite: means: 





, and twodtgetber 
—endin t j, ag hierstroila | 
about — fields alone, hechas a ¢ ; 
times for 
A * co * Le : 
 Mow-and a writarte Na;. 2; 
~ a and Ss. Kane: kindly 
his. epiiitit: im at envelope and re- 
imacmestserawlivg hand, ‘‘ to Miss 
Grant, 205, Beigemeeeqnara.”’ 


from under the pile of nicely-written on big 
envelopes, phyages it iato her, posket, and reads 
it greedily alone. 

For although she is a little bit carried away 
by admiration, money, and power, yet'a letter 
from Hugh puts all other pleasures completely 
into the shade (as‘yet). 

This is his last that she holds in her hand; 
written after a long evening's meditation, 
and wifh. many’ a: pause between the sen- 


tences *— 
‘* Holt Hill Farm. 
“My Drinest Mappre,— 
‘* Your’ weleome: letter ip pvnatley 
before me, and now thatthe housetrold 
are-asicep, and that there is nots etir on the 
premises, nor & sound exeeps the loud ticking 
of the Kitchen cleck, I sit down to write to 
yon without fear of being distwreed) fér-this, 
mry dear Madf@ie; is going'te be # very impor- 
tant epistle, 

“Tam truly glad to hear that you are.se 
heppy—that your father shows that he has 
au affection for you; and that yorand he sre 
9 strangers, but getting on so-extremely 


“T hope that his tenderness will be-abie to 
stirvive the news you have to tele him, and 





pyg ‘ 
The latter was not a epecinen cf'dtg she 


must tell him soem; via, fiat you ate mar: 
ricds 







wish I conbiigive you a féarthof tte lox- 
’ serroundisg you. Ewould 
pawp veureselib: ie Bat if 1 cannot-eniow 
with diamonds azd carrisges and dre:s, I 
at money cannot buy, Meidie, 
, that loves you with every 
pulse of its existence, 
| “New I have- said my say, I onty want a 
es ote at once to London and lay 
| Here-the-wholse: of the secret to your father. 
Te isthe right thing to do. You cannot go on 
living this double life, and your real home is 
with your husband and child, 

“It is two months now since.you drove 
away down the leno that,evenizgwith Harmer 
Holt—two long, long months to me, Maddie. 
You have had plenty of tims now to make an 
inroad on your, fether’a bears. You can do 
@ great deal in tiat way in less than two 
months’; and if he is what you sey, be willno: 
be lacable wheu he hears that yous no 
longer his name, but have changed itfor 
another nearly two go. ’ 

“You sey he-thinks so much of good bicod 
and family. At least in this respeot 
shoold’pléace him, He will find/catallaboat 
uyin Barke, . 

Wewere barons of the twelftt: century, 
end there fe-still w title in the family.. The 
candle is going out) and’ I* must say good- 
night, bat I could go on writing to you for 

or hour; 

“ The textot my discourse, if notsufficientty 
plain already, is, ‘let me tell your fatterot 
our marriege.” One line—one word—vill 


brings at'onceto'tewn.—I ana; 
“Your 
“ocr Give,” 
Mideline read this letter over’ very slowly, 
with rapidly changirg-cotourt g 
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. Glothes for her; husband's, necessities, had 
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Some sentences she perused, two or three | 
timem 2nd when she game to tha last word | 
she pagopmenced.at, the begitiping, then eho | 
folded: it, op, pwA.dt in, its. envelope, ant: 


to. the farm,and day followed day without her | 
Harte the courage to carry ous her purpose, | 
and still Hagh waite’—waited with more than | 
masculine patienca; and then ha began to | 


sister has married a son of ofd Bayys, ot tho 
grest firm of Baggsand Kemp, and my fortnare 
ia made, and of course I'll giva you a hand. 
There's that cate cf ‘Craufard and Cox’ 


thrust 4t.inteherdreseig-case and turned the | think that she must be ill, A‘whole week and | comivg on next week.” 


lew. ; “ | 

She wes a good.deal, digturbed; you could’) 
sendt by hepdace as she went and atpod in| 
the Window playing with her, watch chain, | 
with  feownupen.ber brow. and 4 heightened |; 
caleux in hen chesks 


in 4 
Hom,impations Hugh) was! Why coull 
he not pmo: Me % weeks was nothing 
te e pare: 
Thea ber ages lowly tyayelled round the 
jaxnrions apaatment, with. iti pale blac silt 
hangings, inlaid, satin-wood farpifore and . 


Persian carpet, her: dressing: table loaded with 
i yd ed ag pilyar-framed 
rainron, ay weal lace of immense valte, 
silver-bacsked brushes, great cases of scent ; 
aud she thougst, with a sbhuddeg, of the poor 
little rroomat, Na. 2,.qiih. its rickety table, 
shilling glass,and jog without a handle 

She wabkedjaver te her, dresaing table and. 

took @ lewg,deliberate.look at _herselfin this 
magnifieent-mirror. 
How different. ahelooked ta poor, haggard, 
shabby Mirs,.Glyn—the. slave of a sick hus, 
band.end ascreaming, baby, with all the cares, 
of: a bome.on,her young, shoulders, with+no 
ee Sepa BS HG her heart, no 
frie no.futare,.. 

Here sho beheld, Mias Gran} radisut with. 
health and be r.glospy hair exquisitely 
arranged. by her, dei red Josephine, her 
pretty, slim figare shown off to its greatest 
xdeantege. by. a-sitaply, made, but. artistically 
ent, thirty-gninea gown, lace rofiles. at her 
neck and wrists, diaman | on her. fingers, 
diamond solitaire eatrings.in her,ears | 

Shebad jastzisenfrom.s wat dainty little 

— where.abe,.was served: by threo, 
powdered footmen.,.and, the. bishop butler. - 
Herp carriage, even, now stead waiting at ber 
door, with ita: haaghty,leoking, champing, 
Riss : 


hondred guinea, a ; 
Shewes abeutto,call for an earl’s daughter, 
who ssanto. chaperone Lertoa flo wer ste, where 


from previous experience. she know fall, well! 
thotannaarl many a. head would bs tarned 
to look-atter.the beaatifal Miss Grant—anud. 
shediled to be adoaired | b 

And, Hagh:wanted her. to.give up all thie— 
to, rend; thevweil from. her secret, and stand 
befarethe. warld once more shabby, faded, in. 
signifiowat. Mra, Glgn, tha wife of & penniless 
barrister. 

She was.very, very fond of Hugh  ‘‘ Oh (to, 
her own consciguce), do not think that I can 
ekange to: him; butch the coptrast is, so 
cavfal between that other life and this, He 
muat give me aJiitle more time. He must! 
—he must” she reiterated, passionately, 
to her beantifal reflection in thaglasa. ‘‘Ouce 
pspa: knows, I.shall be thrust out into outer, 
darkeeys, L kaow I shall.” 

And-this. waa the girl who two months, pre- 
viously, hadieaten dry bread, had pawned her 


Walked miles, to.save twopence ! 

Sadden tiches-are a greai trial of. the moral 
fibre; especially when they raise agirl of nine- 
teon:at one bonnd from poverty, bardering on 
starvation, to he the mistress of unbounded 
wealth, and the daughter, the only cbild, and 
heiress. of a lavish, open-handed. millionaire, 
with.-thousandg as. plentiful with her.now as - 
eappers once-had been, : 

‘‘T will go down and sea him, that's what 
T shall do,” she mmrmured, a8. ebe rang, her 
bedroem bell, preparatory fo putting herself 
in the hands of Josephine. 

‘ Letters are so stupid. I will take the first 
chauce I can get:-when pspa is absent, and rug 
dawa tothe Holts for aa hovror two, and tell 
binthes.he mpst-wait, he musé-be patient, 

se oe ai seh coke lb nition tok 
day he: © seliom ha: 
pes mn come up tothe farm, and still thexe 
was no letter,. 





Madeline was-daily iatendig te rush. dawn 


noletter. He would goto town and ingzire. | 


Yes, no sooner fhoughtthan done, Fear and | 
uneasiness now toek the place of any other | 
feeling ; awd hurriedly making 2 change ia hia | 
c'othes, and ‘leaving a message for Farmer | 


| Holt, he started off to the station on foot, and | 
tork a third-class return to London, 


Oace there he made his way, and a loug way 
it was, to the fashionable precincts of Beél- 
grave equare, 

It was,e,very hot afterngon—the very paves , 
ments were. grilliog, the air opprejsive. 
Péopte were beginning to talk of Cowes and 
Scotland. 

Still, many gay equipsges were dashing 
about fashionable quarters containing society 
notabilities and brillisnt paragols. One of | 
these swept round a corner, just as Hagh 
was about to cross a streét. Ha had only a 
fisting glimpee as it flashed by. 

A landau and pair of bay “‘steppers,’’ with 
what is called “ extravagant’? action, pow- 
dered servants, two ladies in light, summery- 
looking dresses, and bonnets'to match, and a 
young man in lavender gloves on the back 


seat, 

One of the ladies had a look. of. Madeline, 
but i¢somehow could not beher. This was a 
langaid London beauty, half! reclining under 
& latge lace paraso), who Jooked as if she bad 
been agoustomad to such an equipage from the 
days of her perambelator. 

I¢.was only a passing iflea, and quickly dis- | 
missed by Hpgh, as he once reore walked | 
rapidly on, 

Af length he came near the houje, to the | 
same side of the square, within three numbers 
now. . Hig heart beat. rather fast, dud he | 
glancad.up. None ofthe uppor bliudy were | 
pulled down, he observed, with a sense of | 
relief, and then he took in the dimensions 
gf this palatial mansion, with a porch and 
pillara, conservatory, billiard-rooms, and 
buildings builf out here and there wherever 
they could be crammed. 

The awnings were. up—gay.red and white 
striped ones. Banks of flowers bloomed in the 
windows. O! what a contrast to No, 2, 
Sélferino-terrace. Wonld not Mudeline seo it, 
toa? he agked himself, with a pang, 

After a moment's hesitation he rang the 
bgil,, and almost instantly the door was 
opsned by a tail; sapercilious-lookiug Jeames. 

‘* Is—is -- Miss Grant at home?” stammared 
her husband, with heightened colour. 

‘Not at home,” said the footman, in a 
parrot voice, holding out his hand for the card 
that he presumed wonld be forthcoming. 

“ Ts she quite well?’ ventured the visitor. 

‘*Qaite well, sir, thank you,” having 
studied the visitor, and come to the conclu. 
sion that he was-“ not ous,of your nobodies”’ 
(lika his worthy master). 

‘' Who shall I say called?” he asked, con- 
fidentially. 

“It is of no consequence,” muttered Hugh. 
**T have fargotten my oard-case,” turning. ag 
he spoke, and slowly descsnding the steps. 

This was a rum proceedibg in Jeames’s 
eyes. He might at least have left hie namo. 
Bat no, Jeames stood in the doorway for 
® moment.or two looking after him.as he 
walked slowly away. Then, he glanced 
sanils round. the, big, het-lookipg squares, 
yawned, and west in to study the papor 
and the latest betting on Goodwood. 

Hogh. made. his way to Mr. Jessop's 
chambers,” and found that gentleman very 
busy and. as he said to himself, ‘‘up to his 
ears,” He, however, ‘ knocked off” for the 
time being to, Have.a smoke.and a cuat with 
his old ffiend, whom hedeclared that he found 
looking as fit as a fiddler, and requesied iv 
know when he was going to put hiashoulder to 

wheel again 


‘* Lote for you toda, ie Martin has 
Marricdan keiroas and cut the concern, My 








€ 


Hugh did not clutch at theze agrseable open- 
ings. He puffed away moodily at his cigar, 
and locked out of the window in a rather 
abstracted fashion. His keen-syed friend 
noted 'tais, and said in quite another tone, — 

* Aud what about Mrs. Glyn?” 

Hia companion looked at him quickly 
and coloured faintly, knocked the end off his 
cigar, and said nothing. 

_ aay has not told the old gentleman yet?” 

ts } 0.’ 

“T know that I saw her at the opera lant 
night, the cynosure of all eyes, with ber pron? 
end happy father noting with delight that 


| half the opera-glassea in the house were fixed 


on Miss Grant. Ahem! How long is it to 
go on—this little comedy—eh?” 

“IT can’t tell you,” impatiently—‘ not 
another hour, as far as I am concerned. I 


| Gon’t wish ber to sail under false colours any 


longer; I came up to see her to-dxy——” 

‘The deuce you did!" in bilan} amaz>- 
ment.. 

** But sha was out,” 

“T supposes you saw the house and tho style; 
eh?’ By Jove! it’s liko Royalty, I dined 
there last week.” 

“You did?’ ina tone of unfeigned astonish- 
ment, 

* Yes, your humble servant. I've met Me. 
Grant at my clab—hoe knows a friend of mine, 
and all that. The dinner wass banquet. I 
had the honour of being presented to Miss 
Grant—of courses I never saw her before ’’— 
winkivg at his friend—‘“and I declire I 
scarcely knew her, Dress and diamonds sna 
manner—manuer begot of importance, eppre 
ciation, wealth, and gooi surroundings—not 
thot Mrs, Glyn’a manners wero not always 
thoze of 2 perfect gentlewoman—bnt there's 
® differenca in doing the honours of a red 
berring.in an attic, and of being hostess in 
Belgrave-square, and presiding over a French 
dinner, real silver plata, and the entertaine? 
of lords aud ladies, and bishops and am- 
bassadors, eh? and doing it well, too. Bat 
wherever she got her good blood, Hugh, it 
was not on her father's side. T sometime: 
felt inclined to run my fork into him, or 
choke him with the table-cloth. He is so 
blatantly proud of his success, his mouey, his 
grand acquaintances, and, above all, hia 
daughter, He is, excuse me, a little ead.” 

“You think he will be furious when he 
hesra that. he has a son-in-law?” asked Hagh, 
gravely, 

‘*Tt you wera a lord, or had some haudle te 
your nams——” 

‘* Bat ag I have nothing—not even Q CO ?” 

‘*T think, from what I know of him, he will 
be unpleasant, my dear fellow—very un- 
plezsaat,”” 

“And will tarn Madeline out-of-deors a2 
the first shape his unpleasantness will take?” 

* Yas, most probably.’’ 

“Well, she has her own home, af any rate. 
I shall set to work on Monday. I'll go round 
to my chambers now, and put everything in 
train, Yon can send me in those papers, and 
tell Tom, the clerk, I am coming back for 
good, I shall take lodgings, as soon as I have 
looked round, in a more cheerful neighbour- 
hocd than, Solferino-terrace. Mrs, Holt will 
keep the,child till we are settled.” 

‘*You mean you avd—and Mrs. Glyn?’ 
looking curiously at his companion, 

‘*Yes ; who else should I mean?” 

“Does. she ssy anything about comivg 
hack?” 

“Noo; buti'’s understood.” 

Hera evsued a short sifenoe. during which 
Mr. Jessop was nerving himself to speak his 
4u4 to big friend—to epsak for hia + an 
unthankfal task; but he told himself it was 
his duty, 

_ “ Hagh, old chap, you and T’ve been friends 
since .we were in jackets at Harrow, and I’ve 
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been your sworn ally since the day that you 
licked big Thompson for pitching into me. 
We've always stack together somehow ever 
since, and I think a geeat deal of“ your con- 
cerns, and what harts fou hurts me—I must 
say one word to prepare you, old man,’’ sud- 
denly laying his hand on his companion’s 
shoulder, ‘‘It~is bad to be sanguine about 
things in this life. Don’t—don’t be too sure 
that she wants to come back.” 


CHAPTER XY. 

Waen Miss Grant returned from her drive 
(down to a well-known cricket-ground), where 
she had been surrounded with admirers like 
flies round a pot of honey, and had reclined 
very much at her ease in her landau, whilst 
the most excellent partis were outvying each 
other in endeavouring to win a way to her 
good graces, one brought her tea, another 
ices, another strawberries; one held her 
parasol, another fanned her, ard Lady Rachel 
(who had her own diversions) looked on, and 
said to herself ‘‘ That Madeline was becoming 
too much ran after, and Levanter would have 
to mind what he was about.” 

Meanwhile, from a distance, Mr. Grant 
looked and bugged himself with joy, as he 
saw & baronet, a lord, and finally a marquis 
hanging round Madelize in turn. It was just 
asitshouldbe! Txen he went upto Levanter, 
and said,— 

“T say, Levanter, wasn't that the Dake of 
Monmouth I saw you talking to just now, old 
—— with a white hat and reddish 
ace?” 

** Yes, I—I believe so,’ shrinking from what 
he knew was to follow—as per usual, 

“Then, just when you get an opening, intro- 
duce me, there’s a good fellow. Watch him 
when he comes out of the tent, eh? I'll do 
as much for you in another way.” 

This was understood; this meant a loan of 
some considerable sum, to be repaid at his 
lordship’s own convenience (which wou'd be 
never), and in this way Mr. Grant had made 
use of Levanter, and actually bought intro- 
duction after introduction, accompanying him 
to all places of popular resort, up on race- 
stands, into cricket-tents, and establishing 
himeelf on Levanter’s shoulders as a veritable 
‘told man of the sea,’’ who would not and 
could not be shaken off, and who, through 
his own partnership and with the help of his 
cheque book, had more big names among his 
acquaintance, such as it was—a host—than 
many pecple who were far his social superiors, 
His talk was chiefly of the aristocracy, and 
of ‘‘My friend the Marquis of Clavering,” 
“My intimate friend, Lord Oollingford,” 
'' My neighbour, the Duke of Dublin.’’ The 
peerage was his craze. 

People were a good deal surprised at first, 
when th‘s dapper, smartly dressed, keen-eyed 
little man was presented to them, and he 
bowed and talked, and talked and bowed, and 
“hoped your lordship was this, and your 
grace approved of that?’ What was he? 
Who was he? What confounded impudence ! 
What was Levanter about? He was always 
dining « scrubby lot, bat why thrust his seedy 
friends on them? What the deuce, &,, &c. 

However, it soon came to be hinted abroad 
that the little man Grant was a millionaire— 
ridiculously rich—a second ‘‘ Monte Christo,” 
with as great a spirit of generosity as marked 
that nobleman, and the parent of a lovely 
daughter, sole heiress ef his heart and home. 

So Mr. Grant was no longer stared at or 
snubbed ; he was received, he was encouraged 
to spend money, he was by no means a bad 
sort of fellow. And he was oe happy, 
excellent, and triuamphant—he literally lived 
on air these summer days; and if Madeline, as 
she hid fair to do, married among his friends, 
he would endow her with a fortune that would 
open their lazy-looking eyes, and he would 
have put the coping-stone on the summit of 
his ambition, and few people accomplish 


at. 
‘‘A gentleman calling to see her?” said 


Madeline, languidly, as she took off her gloves 
on the threshold of the morning room, ‘' Did 
he leave his card?” 

“No, ma’am, ke did not—said he had for- 
gotten it.” 

“And asked for me, not for Mr. Grant?” 
she continued, indifferently ; glancing, as she 
spoke, at am ponent, cake & ane 
over a pile of no an out those 
cmbtanineh with mp Rove | " 

“T'll tell you who it was,” he broke in, 
* Lord Maltravers, come about the macaw he 
promised you, that’s it.”’ 

“No, sir,” put in Jeames, firmly, but re- 
spectfully, “it was no gentleman as I ever 
saw before—certainly not Lord Maltravers, 
though he might a been a lord, for all I can 
say to the contrary.” 

**Tt wasn’t a tradesman, eh?” 

‘*No, sir,” emphatically. 

“ What was he like?” inquired Madeline, 
opening a letter very deliberately as she 
spoke ; her thoughts very far from Hugh. 

** Well, ma’am, he looked quite a gentleman; 
he was about my ‘’ight’ (complacently), very 
dark eyes; what you'd consider a ‘’ansome 
young man. He carried a queer-looking cane 
with an ivory top, and he looked disappointed 
as you were not at home.” 

**A queer-looking cane with an ivory top, 
and he looked disappointed ;” the letter flut- 
tened out of Madeline’s hands and fell to the 

ound, as the unconscious Jeames thus in- 

ormed her that her husband had been calling 
that afternoon. She was glad enough to 
stocp quickly and hide her face, with its 
sudden rush of colour. 

Hugh had then come up to see her. What 
insane rashness— what madness ! 

‘* Well!” exclaimed her father, looking at 
her sharply, ‘‘have you made eut your 
mysterious visitor, eh—eh—eh ?” 

“T think he must have been one of my 
school-fellows’ brothers, from the description,” 
said Madeline, with wonderful composure, 
now tearing open another letter as she spoke. 

“Humph,” said Mr. Grant, in a tone that 
showed that scheolfellows’ brothers were not 
at all in bis line, 

‘‘Here’s an invitation to Lord Oarbuncle’s 
for Thursday,” said his daughter, rapidly 
turning the current of his thoughts into a 
much less dangerous channel, and holding out 
the note for his perusal. 

‘‘Thur:day—Thursday. Let’s see, eh?— 
what's for Thursday?” 

‘‘ We dine with the Wilson-Jones’s, in Port- 
land-square.” 

“Oh! dear me, yes,” querously, ‘‘ so we do. 
Can't we throw’em over? What a nuisance,”’ 
in a tone of exasperation. 

But his daughter gave him no encourage- 
ment, knowing full well the enormity of 
throwing people over when a better engage- 
ment presented itself, and that such proceed- 
ings were not endured by people in ‘‘good 
society ;" so Mr, Grant, who was cheered by 
another coroneted invitation, had to submit to 
fate with the best grace he could muster. 

* 


Next morning Madeline resolved upon a 
bold step on her own part. Her father was 
going to attend a small but aristocratic race- 
meeting, and she announced that she was 
going to spend a long and happy day in the 
country with some worthy old people whom 
she had known a good while, and who were 
not in papa’s ling; and immediately after she 
had seen her parent safely off the premises 
she went upstairs and dressed herself very 
plainly, put a black veil in her pocket, also a 
well-filled » purse, and set off for Waterloo 
Station inahansom, This time she travelled 
first-class, of course, and hired a fly to take 
her to the farm, at least to the lane near the 
farm. Mr. Holt would drive her back, and 
she wished to give them all an agreeable 
surprise. 

rs. Holt, who was shelling in the 
kitchen in a yellow bowl, gave a little soream 
beheld M 





when she adeline standing on the 
threshold between her and the sunshine, and 





half the . 

’ her hands in her blue apron, 
assuring her that she was ‘‘ as welcome 

as the flowers in May. Baby was well and 
growing beautifal, but Mr. Glyn was out. He 
and the farmer had gone off after breakfast to- 
her, she could Re oy eee oot soe 

” Her square brow knit with sensible 
disappointment when Mrs, Glyn, in answer 
to her eager queries, informed her that she 
was not come “ to ar B ” that, in fact, she was 
going to Scotland day after to-morrow 
with her father and a number of friends. 

Mi Aye! dear > — _ after 
along pause, “a ft. Glyn say 
Jetting yy re = eng be for 

At added dubiously. 

It fico. 5 this very subject M ne had 
come to discuss with him, and now he was 
away for the day—so very tiresome and pro- 


Mrs. Kane had been won over with money 
Miss Penn with valuable presents, and the 
hint of an invitation; there remained only 
patient; and to walt for the auspicious teoment, 
patient, an wait C) moment, 
em having gained the whole of her father’s 
affection and confidence—when he to feel 
that she was necessary to his well. » his 
hap) his social success, and that he 

d not ever spire her—then, and not till 
then, she would throw herself into his arms 
and confess to him that she was married to 
H Glyn ; and Hugh and the baby would 
be t to Belgrave-square in a . 
and share her lot in basking in the sunshine 
of wealth and peospeeny This was Made- 
line’s neatly-pla little programme, and 
meanwhile she repeated to herself ten times 
a-day “ Haugh must wait.” 

She nursed the baby and praised its rosy 
cheeks, and asked many questions about ber 
husband ; but Mrs. Holt remarked that she 
took no interest in the chickens, the calves, 
or the dogs, nor in what she once found so 
oy garden or the dairy. 

Holt’s quick woman’s did not fail 
to notice her blazing diamond rings when she 
pulled off her gloves, her beautiful new watch, 
which she consulted nervously from time to 
time, her plain but expensive dress, with all 
its appointments so very complete, even to the 
colour of the border of her handkerchief, and 
her neat silk stockings. Ah! she could see 
that—although she tried not to show it—Mrs. 
Glyn was changed, her mind was poisoned by 
riches ; and he, poor young man, would never 
be able to keep her contented, now she had 
known what it was to be a great lady. Mrs. 
Holt shook her head a a 

Madeline carried the baby down to the gate 
and looked out for Hugh, but no Hugh came, 
and baby was extremely ape he then she went 
round the garden. She made her way into 
their sitting-room, with its old mahogany glass 
book-case, rash-bottomed chairs, brass-faced 
clock, samplers hanging on the wall, and plain 
red tiles under foot, and with a lovely summer 
breeze playing with the little white curtains 
through the open lattice, and the great high 
hollyhocks and sunflowers rearing oa mg 
heads as if trying to peep in from the garden. 
There was Hugh’s writing just as he had left 
it; there was a well kcown pipe; therein a 
corner stood the very stick that had betrayed 
him! On the spur of the moment she called 
in Mrs. Holt, and made over the baby to her 
motherly arms, aud instantly sat down to 
write Hugh a letter—a letter with his own 
pen, indited at his own table. 

‘‘ Dean Huaa (she said), — 

**T came down to see you, and am very 
sorry you are out, for I cannot wait, and I 
had so much to talk over. I am so glad to 
find baby be ggg eae and to hear such ac- 
counts of you. I believe you were at Belgrave- 
square yesterday. Hugh, what a rash visit it 
was; but fortunately no one suspects you or 
has the least idea that you are anything to 
Miss Grant. I feel quite ancther person now 
I am down here in the country, looking out 
of this window in front of me, in thie dear 
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old garden, and the far-away peaceful wooded 


lis, 

“ I feel as if money was not anything in com- 
parison - to nm and health and peace, and 
that I cou!d be happy here always with you ; 
bat I know that once back in my own boudoir 
this very self-same evening I shall change my 
mind once more, and look upon a rastic life 
as intolerable, and living here as being buried 
alive; but I shall neverchange about you, Hugh 
—nofear of that, I got your last letter quite 
safely, and have carefully laid to heart all you 
gay; but dear, dear Hugh you must let me 
take my own time with pspa. I will tell him, 
sooner or later, Iam really the best judge of 
how, when, and where, Leave it all tome. He 
will come round yet, and we shall all, like the 
good: people in the fairy tale, ‘live happy 
ever after.’ 

“On Saturday night we all go to Scotland for 
two months. We go by the night mail from 
King’s. cross. Papa has taken a lodge and 
shooting in Perthshire, and we are to have a 
succession of visitors. I hope to do great 
things in these two months, and will write to 
you very often and report progress—Ever, dear 
Hagh, your loving wife, M. G.” 

His loving wife put this effusion into an 
envelope; and it, and left it on the 
mantelpiece, where it would be sure to “ catch 
his eye,” and then she felt considerably re- 
lieved in her mind and heart, and had tea in 
the kitchen with Mrs. Holt, turning the cakes 
and praising the butter, and softening Mrs, 
Holt’s feelings more and more the longer she 
stayed in her company. Then she had aconfi- 
dential chat about baby and his clothes, and 
placed twenty pounds in Mrs Holt’s hands for 
bis wardrobe, in epite of that good woman’s 
emphatic assurance “that it was four times 
too much.” She also made the farmer's wife 
& substantial present in money, telling her 
very prettily, with tears in her eyes, that it 
was not in payment of her kindness, for no 
money could pay for that, but asa small mark 
of gratitude. 

By various means she reinstated herself 
rapidly in Mrs, Holt’s good grace ; and having 
hugged and kissed the baby over and over 
again, and taken a hearty leave of the farmer’s 
wife, sbe once more turned her back on the 
Holt Hill, and set out for her father’s 
luxurious mansion in Belgrave-rquare 
Luckily for herself, she was home long before 
him ; was dressed, and sitting half-buried ina 
chair, and engrossed in a novel when he came 
home, in an unusually good humour. He had 
been winning and losing in the best of com. 
pany, and was very full of a certain Roman 
prince, who had been uncommonly pleasant, 
and ‘said he would like teed ea neg ho 
you, Madeline! ” he exclaimed, exultantly. His 
little hard head was so full of this new ac- 
quaintance that he never had room itor a 
thcught about how or where his daughter had 
spent her day’; indeed, from allevidence to the 
contrary, she might never have been out of 
the house. 

Hugh found Madeline’s letter staring at him 
from the mantelpiece when he came home. 
He snatched it eagerly, and devoured it then 
and there, and as he came to the last line his 
sensations were those of bitter disappoint- 
ment, Yes, and something more. He was 
bart. There was an under-current of jaunty 
indifference, he declared to himself bitterly, 
that cut him to the quick. And she was going 
away for two months. Well, any way, he 

d see her off—the station was a public 
place, She need not see him, but he would 
see her; and the next day he carried out his 
intention, pay Fa to town early in the 
afternoon, visiting chambers, dining with 
his friend Jessop, and being all the same a 
fall Lalf-hour too early at King’s cross. He 
watched and waited, and saw many likely- 
iooking parties approach, but yet they, his 
particular y, came not, till within five 
minutes of the train’s starting. 

And what a fuss they made !—more than 
all their predecessors put tcgether. There 





was one footman running for tickets, another 
being madly carried down the platform in 
tow of two huge-setters. One retainer 
had the booking of the luggage, another was 
arranging the interior of their Pallman sleep- 
ing car, and then the party themselves came 
up to it, and Hugh beheld bis father-in-law 
for the first time—a neat, trim, fussy little 
man, talking vociferously, and gesticulating 
about ‘‘ Lord Robert’s luggage.’’ 

There was a very well-dressed dark woman 
—not young, but javenile enough in air and 
style—who laughed and talked to a big man 
in a tweed suit, and looked at Mr, Grant with 
& compmanees grimace; and shrugged her 
shapely shoulders; there was a ‘‘lout” in 
checks, so he mentally ticketed Lord Levanter; 
there was a girl, not remarkable for anything 
but a very tight Newmarket; there were two 
ladies’ maids; and there was Madeline, last, 
not least —Madeline, so changed that he would 
hardly believe his eyes. . 

Madeline was dressed in a long travelling 
mantle and hat to match, holding a fat pug 
by a chain, and giving languid directions to 
hurrying footmen and maids, and dispessing 
smiling adieus among a group of young men 
who had come to see them off (meaning 
her off). 

This was not surely his Madeline—the little 
school-girl he had married, the devoted, 
struggling, hard-working wife aud mother of 
No. 2, Solferino. terrace ? 

He stood back for a moment in the shadow 
of a big bookstall, and realised for the first 
time the immense gulph that divided him 
from Mr. Grant’s heiress, the great yawning 
chasm that lay between him and Madeline. 
What would fill it—what? He could think of 
‘no bridge but money. 

Very bitter were his thoughts as he stood 
thus—poor, aloof, and alone—whilst his 
radiant wife made her beaming farewells from 
the window of the Pallman car. 

* She should say good-bye to him, too,” he 
said to himself, with a sudden fierce resolve; 
and stepping forward he stcod in the full 
light, a little apart from the gay young men, 
who were now removing their hats with a real 
or simulated air of regret as the train slowly 
began to move that was to carry the popular 
heiress northwards. 

Madeline smiled and nodded, and waved her 
hand. But who was this also removing his 
hat, this young man standing a little apart, 
further down the platform? It was Hugh— 
Hugh thatshe had not beheld for more than ten 
weeks. It gave her quite a shock to see him, 
but a pleasant shock, that sent her blood 
tingling through all her veins. 

How well he looked, and how well he con- 
trasted with those young members of the 
oratch-and-tootbpick school whom she had 
just (she hoped) seen the last of! She 
would have blown him a kiss had she dared; 
but her father’s little beady eyes were on her, 
and she could only sit and look. She might 
not even bow. ° 

Then with a sudden compunction, and 
ima. alarmed by the expression of his face, 
she looked quickly out of the window and 
waved her hand, and smiled. 

The others promptly accepted this signal 
with demo of rapture. Little did 
they gaess that it was not for them, but for 
that quiet tlemanly-looking fellow a few 

ae hy left. If they did not know this 

e 

‘Who is that man on the platform?” said 
Lady Rachel, ‘‘,that looks as if he was seeing 
us off, for there is no one else in this car but 
ourselves,” in a tone of somplacent amuse- 
ment. 

**Oh! I don’t know, I’m sure,” responded 
Mr, Grant. ‘*There are a heap of people 
further up, all going north. He belongs to 
them. I daresay he belongs to the Ravens- 
wood party; Lord Ravenswood is in this 
train, It would not surprise me if he was his 
fokine’ Lord Arthur Dacre. Distinguished- 
00 


sort of chap; and took a good long ' 


€ 





look at you, eh! Maddie?” facetiously. 
‘¢ Will know you again next time he sees you, 
eh? Highly delighted at his conceit. I sup- 
pose you have no idea who he is, eh?” 

Madeline had an excellent idea of who ke 
was, but this was no time to confide her secret 
to her parent, better to save this social bomb 
for a mote discreet opportunity. 

Madeline had a very shrewd idea that the 
mysterious gentleman, who had taken a good 
long look at her—the persumabdle Lord Arthur 
Dacre—was her own husband ! 


(To be continued.) 








HAPPINESS, 


*¢ That happiness dost still the longest thrive 
Where joys and grief have turns alternative.” 


The quaint, old-time poet, whose name will 
remain an undying one while daffodils shall 
bloomy has regarded this vision of our ever- 
constant pursuit in its truest light—for surely 
the companionship of our best-beloved is the 
highest happiness, yet, like all earthly things, 
subject to time and change, and ever hovering 
on the borderland of sorrow. 

Says Young: 


* True wisdom is the fullest happiness.” 


It is sometimes pleasant to play the critic, 
and controvert these great authorities, despite 
their tomes of book-lore; but how sad ’twouild 
be if none but the wise were happy ! and what 
a darkened life would be that of the far greater 
number—the simple / 

Somerville is more diffuse when saying : 


** True happiness, if understood, 
Consists alone in doing good.”’ 


Yet his definition appears another fallacy ; 
for how many are there who lack both the 
power and the means to bestow this gaerdon 
on their fellow-creatares ? 

‘‘ Then,” says some philanthropist, ‘ behold 
the aE: of others, and therein find the 
truest bliss!’’ 

A beautiful theory ; and though the angels 

may look down and witness it with joy in- 
effable, for poor, earth-bound mortality ‘tis too 
unreal ! 
This thought of Byron contains a flash of 
human sympathy, which denotes that he was 
not always the misanthrope for which he has 
been condemned : 


‘*They, who happiness would win, must share it! ’”’ 


But how many and how varied are the 
sources from whence springs this glad visitant, 
numberless and diversified as its recipients ! 
Influenced by the temperament, the surround- 
ings, or the early training of each human 
flower, alas, too often suffered to degenerate 
into a weed ! 

Perhaps the most abiding felicity is gained 
by the study of contentment—oft.times a cold, 
hard lesson ! 

We may not look too high, nor wide, nor 
yet afar; neither waste the years allotted to 
us in fatile strivings. 

In such spirit has “Ouida” aptly and 
tersely written : 

* Some are always looking for a four-leaved 
shamrock, In that sort of search life slips 
away upperceived: one is very soon left alone 
with one’s dead leaves.” 

Let us turn from this moralizing to Sheridan 
Knowles’s youthful heroine, and recall the 
depth of bliss that must have filled her heart 
when pouring forth her sweet, wild impulses, 
thus restrainedly : 

** When I 
Am happy, I’d have all things like me—not 
That live and move, alone ; but even such 
As lack our faculties. Then could I weep, 
That flowers should smile without perception 
Of the sweetness they discourse. Yea, into rocks 
Would I infuse soft sense to fill them with 
The spirit of sweet joy, that everything 
Should thrill as I do,” 
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HEAVEN AND EARTH, 


How bright our.days of life would seem, 
lf clouds of gloom and sadness. 

Would pass from sight, and leave no pain 
To mar the heart in gladness: 

How happy we could be, if all 
Life’s charms to us were #iven ; 

And what pure joy we all might know 
If earth was more like heaven. 


When there is not-one ray of light 
In the blue sky above us, 

And round us falls the gloom of night, 
With no friend near to love us, 

Oar life may be serene and:blest— 
From which all care is riven— 

If we but walk in virtue’s ways; 
And make earth more like: heaven. 


If there was more of kindness show®, | 
And love to one another; 

If we would soothe the heart in grief; 
And help each lonely brother ; 

This lifé would be a better life, 
And pain and care be' driven 

From our blest fold of happiners, 
While earth would seem like heaven, 


We all should bear each other's cares, 
When gloom of life has bound us, 

And not one:star of hops we'ree, 
With dark‘clouds all around us; 

For bliss will come to those who dwell 
Where joys of ‘life are given, 

And who will bear their cross’in love, 
Till earth seems more like heaven. 








THE FAIR ELAINE. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX, 
A ** LADY BORN,” 

‘* Have you norelativesany where?” Philip 
——_ when bis little.charge had*growm more 
caim 

** No; six)’ he'auswered; “I do not‘ krow of 
sarybody in the world who: belongs to either 
futher or mother who would care anything for 
me. ” 

Philip's face lighted; ifthe’ took the boy 
tov rear and educate be-would prefer not to 
be: baw pered by relatives—it would be muck 
better and pleasanter for both‘ of them to Have 
no one to interfere with their. plans or to 
criticise their movements. 

**D an sare, sir, I don’t know what T am 
going: to do,” purened the’ boy, plaintively: 
‘*I suppose T could work when I get'well, if I 
ouly. knew’ what to do; but it will be ratber 
bard to get round with only one foot ; and— 
it will take’ me @ long time to pay up all I 
shall owe for the doctor, and the nurse; 

and——” 

‘* Eddie,” Phitip interrupted, moved almost 
to tears by this evidence of his‘instinctive 
honour, ‘how would you like to give yourself 
to me, and be. my boy? I, too,” he added; 
with a keen pain at his heart, ‘* ave no one in 
the werld who cares anything forme, I too, am 

all alone. Would you be willing to let me 


arr sae 

ee sir ; would you be willing to take 
& boy like me ? Why; I shail benothing but a 
—, all my life, amd not good for very 
mach!’ the boy exelsimed, raising himself 
om iis elbow, and ‘staring im amazement at 
hiecompasion, while his pale face bad finshed 
crimson, and hé was actually panting with 
excitement, 

“Yes, Ii should: not only be ‘ willing,’ but 
very glad if. you would: consent to such an 
arrangement ;.aud.don’é be too sure aboutnot 
being ‘ good. foramnuch,’” Philip retarmed): with 
& smile, 

‘* Bot, sir, lee: afenid that you pity me 
now, and; yeu, night be-sorry by-aud-by,’’ 
Eddie sleanelt the-flush still:om bis face, axtd’ 


Philip reached “out; and” took the thin, 
trembling handthat lay near him, 

‘* Will’ you be my boy until youses that I 
am beginning tebe‘ sorry’?” he asked, smiling 
still. “I will leave you eee free to “4 
awsy and leave me then ndaek foe 
pity you, of course,” he: ‘for it is a 
a hard thing to lose 'a foot; or any member 

the body; but: that is not so’hard'asto be 
obliged to live without atiy-one to love you, 
and I have no one’;I anra:very lonely maa, 
Eddie,” 

Eddie fell back upon ‘his pitlow and covered 
his face with his hands, a bitter seb rising to’ 
his lips, for Philip’s referenoe- to” his lonely 
state had recalled his‘own desolate condition 
very forcibly. 

He had loved bis parents very devotedly, 
and those féw words had* made je him realize; 
more than ever bsfore, how: much heshonuid 
miss their love and care; 

‘'I did uot mean to remind yowof your’ 
sorrow’ like: this,” Bg ww. top rearewelti, “T 
know, of course, that I'could never fi a tetestier: 
place’ to you; bat:I would do: what I could’ 
towards: it: IF believe you conld@ brighten 
niy solitary life; end theswealioata help each 
other.” 

“You are very good, oe Eddie rim 
looking’up again, and trying to 
‘*T think I should'like to stay with you very 
much; but——’’ 

“ But what?” Philip askedj enoouragingly: 

‘*You said that you wanted to ‘ me 
—that means to make me the same as your 
own child, doesn’t it ?” 

“Yes,” 

“TI know that is very kind?’ he pursted, 
with evident embarrassment, “but—I don’t 
think I could quite make up my mindto—to 
call you ‘father,’ at least not)just yet,” and 
his — trembled painfally, 

I could not ask: you to do that,” Philip 
oa gently; “You may call me* Uncle 
Philip’ if you like; that will suit mebetter 
than any othpr name, and I will try to make 
you forget as soon as possible that I anr not 
really and truly your: uncle, Will this 
arrangement please you?” 

“ Yes, indéed; sir, "Tneverexpected to feel 80 
heppy again Over’ avytiiirg,”” the child” 
answered, with a very earnest® littl fice; 
thoegh his lipstrembled:, *‘ It!seems strange, 
though, that anybody should be se good to: me: 
just. when I need.itithe most; but: will try,to 
be a#good boy aud do: just as you wantime to.’ Y 

‘© Dhat -is 0 a Sn ere a ee gees 
Philip em looking much 3 ** ade 
the firet thing.I want you to do is-to get.well 
as soon a8 possible, and: then we will see what: 
is before us inthe new 

* Bat I sball never be, like other boys,” 
Eddie. said, sadly, “I must always-be lame. 
and-go upon a eruteh— 

«Don't Senn [eR at the ontect,” 
Philip. interrupted, ‘‘there is no. sense. in, 
making yourself uselessly miserable. I-your 
leg heals nicely we can have a shapely little. 
Frenoh foot fitted to you, and afteryouget used 
to it, with a nice pxir of boots on, m0 one 
would know but what you have two féet-the 
same as/anybody elée.”” 

“Oh! can that’ be done?,” cried Eddie, 
with excited esgerness. 

“ Yes; it has been done a great many times 
—some people Lave lost jit Na Ad a. 
leg or‘arm, and‘art has supplied the deéfioien 
so-as to make it‘almost unnoticeable.” ' ua 

“And will Ibe able to walk like otter’ 


ten. 
so slight that 


you will ; 
lame at first, bat it willl 
one would scarcely mind in” 


“Ob!” with a sigh of content, “I amso |! 


glad—I have been’ so wretehed’ and all’for 
nothing, I want’ to get right’ up and shout’ 
barra! but,’* cheeking: himself suddenly, 
‘“ won'tit cont a Heap ?*” 

Philip langhed'et hiv eager inquisifiveness; 
he had nes seew him somuch ‘like: a- 
genuine boy* before: pe was putting new 





bis eyes bright with gathering tears: 


life into him. 





‘““Yda are not to trouble yourself about tho 
cost,” he returned; “ get yell and ready for 
your new foot, and you shalihaveit. Now 
are: you to be my boy from this time?” and 
he hel@out his hand as be spoke. 

The thin white hand ‘upon the-coverlid was 
liftea: andl laid into’ it unhesitatingly, and 
with a an: earnest lookin his fine eyes Eddie 
respon 
oe P yes, indeed’; and thank you very much— 
Unelé Philip.” 

Thus was sealed the compact which gave to 
Philip Paxton anew interest in life. 

He was troubled with many misgivings 
regarding his ability to’rear his protegé ; he 
realized’ his own’ weakness so’ faoliy that he 
feared their influence upom Eddie; but he 
resolved” to dothe best that he could for him, 
and believed that he would himseif te a better 
man for the companionship of: this: noble- 
minded, intelligent: boy, 

And so the weiss Inppeietesté mo months; Eddie 
Winthorpe growing better: all the while under 
deanna jadioleuntreatasents His patecheeks: 
filled’ out’ round and fall, eo rosy: with 
health; his- injured limb healed as: only 
healthfal childish flesh’ loendio and he was 
not long in learning how-to help himself, and 
hadi well foot do the worlof two, for the. 
other was still very sensitive,and it would be. 


‘along time-yet before he could bear to have &® 
tached. 


false one-at 
Philip had bought him astrong. but. light 
crutch, and he soon grew very expert with it, 
being able to walk ayfastas even Philip him- 
self cared 40 go, 
Aud. the: man was.changed, also; inimany) 
; his nature seemed to expand, his: 
sym coal were enlarged, his: affection 
and deepened with the thought amd 
anne — en his: 
young charge; e Eddie, thinking no 
one: was ever so grandand nobleias ‘‘ Uncle 
Philip,” grew to: admire: and love him more 
and more-every day. 
As soon as he was able, Philip: aw > 
best for him to. resume his lessons which ha 


yed; quites > talent fox.draw- 
that he might receive inatrac~ 


“ ORs catente ask for. what.L wonld like, 
Unele: Philip,” her. sad, somewhat. anergy 3 
when he. preferred thia,. his.first, request.of; 


any moment.. 

ee Yon Sserieeci mene yous heats 
content,”’ was r response; ‘* you. 
ever made any pictures?.”’ 

“No, not pictures. really, but See Evil 
were:tanght. todo that.in school. See! 1 
make. that.vase for you,” said.the 

artis{, .poimting to.one that ahead appt 


He was very still for a little while;. and: 
Dnshed » paper across toPhilip, who. sat 


let.bim oni vaaetia salaneit he.wished. | 
“That ia. very..well.done,” hesaid, “and, 
ou shall take lessons, if. youdesize; do you 
lita todo?” 
* L would like-to be-au axtist,’” 
acre thusiasm.. 


give hima lessons, 
j a i * * = 
About this time Arley returned... 
She:-had travelled eight :months with. sate 


\Herbert. and her sow instead of four or_five, 
‘ag.they had originally i ed. 

Nominally, she an LOIN of. Lady. 
Herbert, but she was really regarded more .as 
‘a friend and equal by them both, while every 
day of ker stay with them "seemed & 
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strengthen their friendship and admiration for 
her. 

As soon.as.they discovered how deftly she 
handled pencil and brush both mother and 
son advieed herto:put herself under first-class 
instruction. 

It was what she had longed to-do ever since 
she became: conscious: of the genius burning 
within her; but she had lacked the-means, 
besides not: feeling quite sure that her talent 
was of an order high enough to make the ex- 
penditare advisable; she was unwilling to 
make art a profession and give her-name to 
the: public: unless she-could: excel and her 
standard was high. 

But Lady Herberk, said: so much, and Sir 
Charles, in his. quiet» but conclusive way, 
haxing, remarked that it. would net be right 
for her to slight..her gift, she. yielded, and 
during; the. two months. of their stay in 
Elorencey.and.the three that; they were in 
Rome, she.went every day to paint ander the 
teaching, of. the best.masters that could be 


found, 

She.did.nof know: that) these opportunities 
ware, made..purporsely for her, on thas) Sir 
Ciarles,;in,.arranging. with the, artiste. with 
whom she wag :to.study, gavethem: to.nnder- 
stand thattheir terms must.be very. reasonable 
ta the young lady, while he would make up 
ths. deficiency in price, if there shonld be any: 

This. was, wi Herbert's idea, for shewas 
greatly interested. in, hor. charming, protegée. ; 
but had Arley suspected it, nothing. would 
have induced her to accept such costly fayours. 

But everything was dose with so: much 
delicacy, andi such. a matter-of-fact way, 
that she did not mistrust; 

Lady retended that it: would take 
her along time to do justive to those two 
cities so fall of art. 

‘Fam am old woman,” sher said one day; 
‘*and. I shall prebably never: seeeither Rome 
or Florence again, so I am going to lonty 
of time and. pack my, memory: fall: of their 
peer to carry home for future enjoy- 
ment.” 

Bat the “plenty of time” was more on 
Arley’s account than on her own, for twice 
before she had traverged Italy from end to end. 

So0-our young artistgave herself enthusiasti- 
oslly to her-work, making such rapid p s 
ttiat her teachers‘promised her that some 
she would do something famous; but she did 
not feel quite easy’ int her mind, and ofter cut 
ber days short to devote herself to Lady 
Herbert, 


“You must’ not do so; dear,” she said, 
chidiogly to het, when-ora afternoon ‘she left 
her work and came to her earlisr than usual; 
‘** you must put all'the knowledge possible into 
thie pretty head; and aif the skiif‘and gunning 
you can into there fin whilé we aré here; 
is would be et Ae to make the most of 
these opportunities, when your efforts, promise 
s0°much, too.” ; 

“Bat I shall no} falfil my obligations to 
you.if f + ge 80 many hours every day over 


roy g,” Arley replied, with a troubled 
countenance, 

‘*Do not. of .obligations,” Lady. Her- 
hert. answered, with her.sumny-smile, “when 


it. is.such @ pleasure.to ms .to-have you with 
me; besides, l.eam as: mus’ interested- to have 
your pictures.finished before we leave as:yoa 
can possibly, be: However,’ sheadded, with 
a merry. twinkle in ber eyes, ''‘ if. you-feehvery 


joushall paintme agveharm: 

ng ® pi a8, you choose. when. we retern; 

and it have. the bestlight ia. my drawing: 
room,’ , 

“ How kinds: tavecto «me,” Arley said, 


gratefully, were tears in her e as 
she: lifted: thenste ker friendy but: she could 


not refuse: ber: kindness: appearing to 
under-estimate it, and'went back to her paint: 
ing withrenewedenergy. 

She had'told Lady Herbert all her sad story, 
and found in her a true ‘sympathizer an 


counsellor; but: after it was-once related sha 
strove to hide aller unhappiness within her 





own heart, and to be always, calm, and evea 
cheerful, when in the presence of her friends, 

They admired her still. more for this, and 
often regarded her invariable good nature.as.a 
mack of heroism, for, they knew: well enough 
ree shes. must have many. sad aud wretohed 

ours. 

There were indeed times when she felt as if 
she could not bear her hard lot—whken her 
nights. would be spent.in weeping and almcat 
rebellious grief, 

Bat her smarting eyes and heavy head always 
warned her the next day that such indulgenca 
would not do—that ahe would soon be pros- 
trated and unfit for work if she allowed hor 
sorrow to rule her thus; so she strove to court 
forgetfulness by every possible device. 

She was, however, developing into a maguifi- 
cent woman. 

A mantle of dignity that was entirely new 
to her seemed to settle upon her, bui it. was 
very becoming to her, giving her. an air of ele- 
gance ani a repose of manner which gay, im- 
pulsive Arley Wentworth had never possessed. 

Wherever the party went she. was mach ad- 
mired, and might have mads herself the centre 
of the choicest society ; but she persistently 
refused all introductions—except, perhaps, 
when Sir Charles. or his mother chanced to 
meet-some particalar friends—and_ conducted 
herself with so. much reserve that it was im- 
possible for any one to pay her marked, 
attention. 

She had no idea where Philip might be; she 
had thongbht. that, he would retarn to England, 
but no mention was made of him in any of the 
léttera which she received, and this led her to 
think he conld not be in London, and that. 
nothing was as yet known of their separation. 

Consequantly she governed herself accord- 
ingly, never saying anything when the wrate 
which would lead to.a suspicion of the trath,. 
It would be hard enough fo have it. known 
when she returned, she.thought ; aud it would 
be-so much easier to tell it than to write it. 

She did not write oftener than she felt ac- 
tually obliged to, in order to keep Miss Mo- 

, from being anxious about her; it was 
such a task, and was always accompanied by 
such bitterness and so many sad remem. 
brances—while, too, she felt, guilty in practisa- 
ing the leaat deception regarding her trae 
condition—that her strengih.always gave out 
before har letter was done, 

And'so the months rolled by. 

After leaving Rome, where Arley completed 
her last picture—and ‘‘a great success for so 
young au artist,” her master told her—they 
roamed from place to place, stopping a few 
days here and a few there—never more than 
@ week anywhere, for Lady Herbert thougnt 
her charge looked thin and. not quite as. well 
as she might; and needed, change of scene— 
and’ thus Arley missed, Elaine's important 
communications. 

Tt was not until they got back to Paria 
(where Sir Charles had of late ordered all 
mail matter to be forwarded) that she received 
her first letter relating to her discoveries. 
The others she never received, 

Sir Charles handed it to her the morning 
after their arrival, while they ware sitting 
over their quist breakfast in Lady. Herbert's 
parlour. 

She recognized the writing on the envelope 
at onee, and taking a little penkuife from her, 

; Sie cut it across théend with an eagen 
ico, bat little dreaming how important ita 
contents were, 

Bat she had not read more than a page or 
two befors the sheéts: dropped from hez nerve- 
less fingers, and she turned a pale, startled 
face upon Lady Herbert. 

“I must go home immediately,” she said, 
in trénralous tones, 

They had intended, remaining a. couple of 
weeks longer in Paris, so that Arley. might 
have an opportunity to study some paintings 
in the Louvre, which. her master in Rome 
had recommended, 

“Dear child; have you bad news in.yo 
letter ?” Lady Herbert sacked, anxiously, while 





——- 


Sic Charles. looked the concera he felt ashe 
observed her emotion, 

'‘‘No good news;” Arley replied, more 
steadily ; “‘ but it has taken me so by surprise 
that I am wholly oaprepsred. for it, You 
have heard mespeak of my frined, Lady Elaine 
Warburton ; she writes me that she has had 
quite an adventare, meeting that woman— 
Jane Collins, of wuom,I have also told: yoa— 
and through her sue bas-gaimed the: same 
clus to my parentage which I learned when: 
I met her in Madrid. It-excited a suspicion 
in her mind, and she, resolved. to take the 
tangled thread in band and unravel it, if it was 
a possible thing. She bas.succeeded—at least 
she has discovered. whoa] am,’’ and Arley's 
cheeks were a flaming scarlet as. she made 
the announcement. 

‘“ That.isas far.as.I was able to get in my 
letter,” sheresumed, “ I was so startled that 
I could not. go on; bub.if. you will excuse me I 
will go. away.and finish, it, and,then s0me and 
tell you,the resalt.”’ ben 

Lady Herbert.gawe, the-desized- permission, 
and Arley left, the room. 

But when she reached her own chambershe 
could not. resume her. letter. at once; shecould 
only hug. it. to her throbbing heart, and weep 
tears of, joy, that. at-last, she wenld know-her 
own place ia the, world. 

She knew that. ii would be am honourable 

ace too, for in ona eages, joyfal sentence, 

ady. Hiaine,bad: written :— 

‘* Arley; my darling, rejoice! rejoice! for 
you are a ‘lady born,’ Bat come. home 
quickly, for I must gnard this: grand searet 
until I can, whisper it- directly into,your owm 
ear,’ 

We already. know that the letter revealed 
nothing save that the puzzle was solved, and 
Arley. was quite. disappointed. after readiag it 
4 aa twics.tolearn. nothing definite beyoud 
Dat. 

Bat for all, that, it wasavith a. very happy 
face that she carried it.to-Lady Herbert, who, 
alter. listening attentively while-she road: it, 
rejoiced, most, heartily- with. her. 





CHARTER XU. 
THE BITTER QUESTION. 


“ Warn wonld you like to.go home?’ Ladv 
Herbert asked, after Lady, Elaine's letter had 
been discussed, upon.all its poiats, and, sesing 
that Arley appesred;restless and eager, 

* At onca—to-momow; for seal” pointing 
to the date, “ this letter has.beex more. than 
three months coming to. me.” 

‘t Tene;.I am very sorrpit should havebeen 
80 delayed; boi, we. will make. all poasidle 
heaste now,’’ Lady Herbert. returned, with the 
utmost kindness. 

*'Oh, do-not let me diaarrangs your plans!.” 
Arley exclaimed, quickly. “Ican go slone— 
the journey from Paris to Calais is so-dizeot.; 
while is, will not, be very much to cress the 
channel, to Dover, and then go up to London. 
Yoa.baye been.so kind and have donesemuch 
for me that Ido not feel right to trespass upon: 
you, any, more,” 

“ Hush, dear,” said,her companion, reprov- 
ingly, “do uot ever use that word to me 
again; you have never ‘ trespassed;’ but I, 
too, am ready. to go home—I am weary cf 
roving; besides,” she added, with a pleyfal 
gmile, ' my curiosity ison the qui vive—I want 
to learn this, precioug seoret.too,so that I may 
rejoice with you. Those. words, ‘lady bora,’ 
look. very. nica on, paper, and I am so glad that 
you hava that assurance, although I hava been, 
confident.of it,from, the honr that I fist saw 
you, and. you have proved yourself. a lady, in 
every sence of the word, during sll the time 
that you, have been with me, and I have grown 
te. love sou very dearly.” 

Lady Herbert bent forward as she coucladed, 
and. kissed Arley. tenderly upon her lips; 
while she, with something of her old impal- 
siveness, thraw her arms.around her neqk and 
heartily returned the caress. 

Sir Charles appeared aa delighted with the 
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news as his mother had been, and eagerly 
seconded her proposal to return immediately 
to England; and it was therefore arranged 
that they should leave Paris the next morn- 


pg. 

I doubt if such sweet hypocrisy was ever 
practised upon any one before; but Arley 
never once mistrusted that these new friends 
of hers had done a great deal more of travel- 
ling, and renidiined much longer abroad, 
than they had originally intended, solely on 
her account. 

They realized what a trial it would be to 
her to go back to London, where all her 
troubles would at once become known and 
gossiped about; for she had told them that 
she was keeping thene from her friends until 
= could go back to them and tell them her- 
self. 


They were satisfied, too, that she possessed 
superior talent, and would yet make her mark 
in tke world if she could have proper advan- 
tages ; and since she had told them that she 
intended to make art her profession and a 
means of support, they had secretly contrived 
to make the way to this end as easy as pos- 
sible for her. 

‘Yeu see I have my own livitig to earn,” 
Arley had once said to Lady Herbert when 
they had been saying something about her 
future; ‘‘and if I really have a talent for 
painting, I think it will be much more profit- 
able than teaching, or almost anything else, 
and certainly much more to my taste. I 
tiever should have thought of it if I had not 
been 80 successful with my pencil in Madrid 
—that led me to hope a great deal for the 
fature; but if I ever do accomplish anything 
worthy of note, it will be because you have 
done so much tohelp me, dear Lady Her- 
bert.” 

‘It will be because of your energy, industry, 
aud resolution, my dear,” Lady Herbert had 
replied, but thinking her very lovely in her 
gratitude, “and I believe you will succeed even 
beyond your expectations,” 

Sir Charles had been enthusiastic over her 
paintings from the first; “there was such 
delicacy of touch about them, such fineness of 
execution and tasteful colouring,” he said, and 
he promised to secure a place for them in the 
art exhibition the first season after their 
return, 

He had been such a kind, such a reasonable, 
practical friend to her from the first, that she 
had come to regard him ag a man whose equal 
it would be difficult to find among a thousand. 

He had always been attentive to every wish 
and need, but never obtrusively so, and it was 
in such an easy, matter-of-fact way that it 
appeared to be no effort on his part; while he 
admired Ariey exceedingly, thinking her one 
ef the most charming women, both physically 
and mentally, whom he had ever met, and yet 
he had never once thought of falling in love 
with her, as an ordinary man would have done ; 
he entertained for her a friendship as true and 
pure as it was rare, and which was destined 
to grow and thrive as long as they both lived, 

« There never was a more devoted son nor & 
kinder friend,” Arley was Wont to think. “ He 
is noble to his heart’s core, and he could no 
more commit a mean action than light could 
become darkness. Oh, that there were more 
like him in the world!” 

Then there wonld arise the bitter question : 

“ Why could not Philip have been such a 
man? He seemed like it when she first knew 
him; and how supremely blessed she would 
have been in the love of such an one!” 

How often, when preparing for her marriage, 
she had pictured to herself her fatare home, 
which she meant to make so attractive by a 
thousand womanly devices—to beautify and 
adorn it until it should become the ‘‘ dearest 
spot on earth ” to both Philip and herself, 

How she had imagined that she should watch 
for her husband’s coming and speed his going 
day by day, and learn to love and honour him 
more and more as the years went by, each one 
bringing to thom greater content and more 
fulness of joy. 


But this vision had vanished like mist before 
the scorching summer’s sun; it had been only 
a treacherous “‘will-o’-the wisp” luring her 
forward to destruction, and iato a slough from 
which there seemed no escape. 

She had of late been able to look more calmly 
upon her futare ; she had become so interested 
in her work, so thoroughly imbued with an 
artistic enthusiasm, that she believed it would, 
to a great extent, fill the terrible void which 
had come into her life. She believed that, 
henceforth, she should be * wedded to her pro- 
fession,”’ that it would so engross her thoughts 
and occupy her time that the bitterness of the 
past would gradually soften and wear away. 

Bat now, as she was about to retarn to her 
old home, she was thrown into a perfect 
tumult of contending emotions. Much as she 
longed to see Miss MoAllister—to feel her 
loving arms about her, and hear the fond words 
of welcome which she knew she would breathe 
in her ear; great as was her impatience to 
learn Lady Elaine's precious secret, and to be 
able to occupy her proper position in the world, 
yet she shraok painfally from London, with 
all its former associations, and the large circle 
of friends who would rise up to greet her on 
every hand. 

It was almost two years since she went 
away, since she bade her dear aunt farewell, 
and went out from her old home a bride; but, 
oh, such a wretched bride! and how miserable 
the intervening months had been! Her heart 
was filled with pain as she recalled them.) 

But her greatest trial was yet tocome, and 
every hour only increased her dread of the 
moment when she would be obliged to reveal 
all her trouble and disgrace, for she felt that 
it was a disgrace to be returning thus alone, 

What would Lady Elaine say toitall? How 
would happy, conscientious Annie Vane regard 
this separation from her husband, whom she 
had so solemnly promised to love and honour 
until death should part them? How wonald 
oS peat and Lady Hamilton regard her 
act 

Her heart sank lower and lower as they 
drew near old England's shores, until it seemed 
as if all strength was forsaking her, and all 
concn, algo, to meet the rapidly-approaching 
ordeal. 

A great weight seemed to oppress her—her 
eyes grew heavy, and purple circles settled 
beneath them ; her cheeks lost their bright 
colour, and a nervous trembling seized her. 
She looked more like someone abont to be 
banished iato exile than like a wanderer re- 
turning to her native land. 

* Courage, dear,” Lady Hetbert whispered, 
as the swiftly moviug train dcew near London, 
and she saw how the poor child was overcome ; 
“ think of the good in store for you, and forget, 
as far as may be, the evil of the past.” 

‘Ah! dear Lady Herbert,” Arley said, 
clingiog to her kind friend ; ‘‘ I cannot forget 
how my whole life has been blighted since I 
last saw my home—it all comes back to me, 
with such fearfal freshness, the nearer we 
come to our journey’s end.” 

**Just think,” she added, with vehement 
bitterness; “‘ what a mark—what a target I 
shall be during all the years tocome ; how I 
shall be pointed out and introduced as ‘ Mrs, 
Paxton, Philip Paxton’s wife, you know, 
though they do not live together.’ Then will 
follow a suggestive shrug of the shoulder, with 
@ pitying look from some, perhaps, and a con- 
temptaous glance from others, I do not feel 
as if I could bear it.” 

“ Arley, my dear,” Lady Herbert returned 
gravely; “you are over-sensitive about all 
this No one could possibly beso unreasonable 
as to regard C3 with contempt alter once learn- 
ing the truth.” 

**No one shall ever know it,” Arley inter- 
rupted, passionately, while a bitter sob burst 
from her lips. ‘JZ shall never tell it—except 
to the few who must know. I shall hide m 
as far as possible from everybody—avoid all 
society, and give myself up wholly to my work. 
If Pailip has not returned to England, and our 





— 


my lips to make it public—the world may thirk 
what it will.” 

* “ You forget, dear child, what you are re- 
turning for,” Lady Herbert answered, sooth- 
ingly; ‘‘ you forget that you may have a home 
and friends awaiting you; that you are a 
‘lady born,’ and that duties—of which you are 
entirely ignorant, and which may interfere 
with the ‘work’ you are planning to do, as 
well as the seclusion you are coveting—may 
require your time and attention. We must 
remember that we are not ourown, but that 
our lives belong to Him who gave them, and 
we must take up every duty which He places 
before us.’ 

Arley looked up humbled. 

“T know,” she said, sadly; ‘‘ but the way 
seems hard and the path beset with thorns; 
and yet,” she added, her face lighting a trifle ; 
‘*If I thought that a home and friends were 
awaiting me—if I could believe that there 
would be father or mother, brothér or sister, 
or anyone who would love me, I think I should 
not be quite so miserable. Oh, Lady Herbert, 
do yoa believe that I shall find someone who 
really belongs to me? Elaine wrote of my 
recovered name and position, but there was 
not a word regarding kith or kin.” 

Lady Herbert bent down and kissed the 
face raised to hers (they were alone, Sir 
Charles having gone into a smoking-carriage 
at the last station) ; it was flashed, and eager, 
and tremulous now with the dawn of a new 
hope upon it. 

“My dear,” she said, tenderly; ‘I think 
it would be very strange if there was not some 
one waiting to claim you.” 

“Oh, what a comforter you are!” Arley 
murmured ; and, bowing her head upon her 
companion’s shoulder, she wept away the pain 
and bitterners which had so oppressed her 
heart, and then grew calm and almost cheerful 
once more. 

And thus she came back to England. 


(To be continued.) 








Eppane—ententel things at now —_ 
from properly prep . Among other 
things recently pa tk eta paper buckets, 
‘* bronzes,” urns, asphalte roofing, water-cans, 
carpets, shirts, whole suits of clothes, jewel- 
lery, materials for garden walks, window- 
curtains, lanterns, and pocket-handkerchiefs, 
The most striking of the many objects exhi- 
bited in this material was, porhaps, a fire- 
stove with a cheerful fire burning init. We 
have from time to time noted the announce- 
ments of newly-invented railway carriages 
and oa@ftriage-wheels, chimney-pots, floar- bar- 
rels, cottage walls, roofing tiles and bricks, and 
dies for stamping, all made of paper. 
material capable of so many uses, 80 ve 
diversified in character, is obviously destin 
to play a very important part in our manu- 
facturing future. Among the latest novelties 
of this kind are paper ‘‘ blankets.” Atten- 
tion has frequently been called to the value of 
ordinary sheets of paper as a substitate for 
bed-clothes, or, at least, as an addition to 
bed-clothes, The idea seems to have sa 

the fabrication of ‘‘ blankets” from this cheap 
material, and if all that is said of them is 
true, they ought to be extensively used. For 
the extremely indigent they should be a great 
boon, and it is in their favour, perhaps, that 
they cannot, of course, be so durable as or- 
dinary woollen or cotton goods. The bedding 
of many of the poor cannot but be prodactive 
of much sickness and disease, and a very 
cheap material, that will last only a compara- 
tively short time, must be better than durable 
articles that are rarely or never washed The 
value of an introduction of this kind for 
charitable ‘purposes, just at the commence- 
ment of a cold season, may be considered to 
take these new blankets rather ont of the 
ordinary list of goods on the market, and to 





situation is still unknown, J shall never open’ 


justify a special reference to them. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


SrrTeMBER came in with soft breezes, mellow 
air, and sunshine to bring out the gorgeous 
autumnal tints on the leaves, but evidently it 
had no intention of continuing such mildness, 
for before long a complete change took place 
in the weather, and for dulness and dampness 
it might have rivalled November itself. 

The skies were one uniform expanse of 
slate-coloured clouds, hanging low over the 
sodden earth ; rain fell in a continuous down- 
pour that wetted you tothe skin before you 
had been out a quarter of an hour; and the 
leaves, flut slowly to the ground, lay in 
little melancholy heaps, sadly suggestive of 
the coming winter. 

The Chase looked dreary enough outside, 
and was very little better in; for the large, 
square rooms, with the old-fashioned furnitare 
and fireless grates, gave one an eerie sense of 
desolation, and Sir Ascot was not wrong when 
he said his wife’s boudoir was the most cheer- 
ful place in the house, and it therefore behoved 
her to keep to it. 

Alicia had no desire to do otherwise, for a 
terrible lassitade had fallen upon her, making 
even the exertion of going out-of-doors too 
much for her. 

Dr. West came every day, and, in spite of 
her remonstrances, insisted on prescribing and 
sending constant oy Oy of medicine; and 
this, coupled with the fact of her rarely leaving 
her apartments, and never seeing visitors (for 
the Baronet had given ean orders 
their being admitted) soon induced the 
in the household that there must be something 
serious the matter with her, 

It happened that just before Douglas was 
sent away her maid had left, and Sir Asoot, 
somewhat against her will, undertook to find 
her anot: er; however, she did not trouble her- 
self much about the matter, and in due time 
the new servant arrived—a age 
woman, with a dark, inscrutable face, and cold 
grey eyee—a woman with a history, but whose 

eatures were a mask that effectually concealed 
it, as well as her present thoughts and feel- 
er name was Robson, and she speedily 
—_ herself thoroughly conversant with the 
uties of a lady’s maid, leaving her mistress 
nothing to complain of ; but for all that, Alicia 
was conscious of a f thatalmost amounted 
to dislike towards her. tried hard to master 
it, telling herself it was an unwor.hy prejudice, 
bat there are certain instincts that defy reason, 
and this was one. 

Two memories constantly haunted her— 
her child and Colonel Stuart, and there were 
times when she absolutely longed to know 
where the soldier was, whether—as was moat 
probable—he had gone back to India, or if he 
was still in E 

That she had no right to think of him— 
that between them was a great gulf, which 
—— death could bridge across—she 
had herself over and over again, as she 
strove with all her strength to crush the love 
that the sight of him had fanned into a flame 
of its original brightness. 

As well might she have striven tostem with 
her foot the torrent of soms muuntain 
stream | 
_ The love was a part of herself, and to uptoot 
it would be to tear out her own heart. 

Sometimes, bereft of her child, existence 
seemed too hard to be borne. He had been the 
one link that held her, the one interest that 
bound her to life ; and now the fature stretched 
before her in a dim vista of years so hopeless 
that she drew back, shudderingly, from the 


pros . 

_ “Three score years and ten people some- 
times achieve, and I am only twenty-three,”’ 
she said to herself one afternoon, as she stood 


at the window, gazing out on the low skies, 
and listening to the dismal dripping of the rain | 





on the stones below. ‘‘I have, perhaps, forty- 
seven more years to linger through. And yet 
there are some who cling to life as a goodly 
thing, from which they are loth to part, Oh, 
Heaven! how willingly would I lay it down 
if it were not for little Douglas ! ”’ 

She walked the length of the room, then 
came back to the window again. The wind 
was moaning through the branches and round 
the house with a strange sobbing sound that 
resembled a cry of despair. 

“It is like a soul in pain,” she murmared, 
with ashudder. “I think I must be getting 
full of strange fancies. Such ideas never used 
to strike me.” 

A sudden resolution took possession of her. 
She would go out in the air, and see if it did 
her any good. 

Hitherto the rain had been quite sufficient 
excuse for Sir Ascot’s insisting on her keeping 
indoors, and she had not experienced the 
slightest desire for leaving the house; but now 
she felt an untold longing to get clear of the 
Chase and its influences, and ten minutes 
later she was outside, wrapped in an ulster, 
and with her umbrella up, hurrying along to- 
wards the high road. 

She had no definite purpose in view: she 
only wanted to walk and get very tired, so 
that when she got home she might sleep. 
he lin gaa had seemed so terribly long of 

te 

Before she had gone very far there came the 
odour of cigar-srcoke close*at hand, and she 
Was conscious someone must be behind, A 
few seconds afterwards a voice, whose every 
inflection she knew, said,— 

ag Lady Carlyon, I am surprised to see 

ou !” 
It was Colonel Stuart, and she turned and 
gave him her hand, trembling too much to 


Ordinary greetings between these two 
seemed the veriest mockery, and they con- 
tinued walking side by side for some distance 
in complete silence, At last the soldier 
Bai 


“Last night I met your husband at the 
Molyneux, and he told me you were yery un- 
well. His manner was so mysterious that it 
gave me the impression there must be some- 
thing more than temporary indisposition the 
matter with you.” 

“I am not well,” she answered; ‘ bat I 
don’t know that I have any specific ail- 
ment.” 

He looked at her long and closels, noticing 
the shadowy hollows under the dark eyes, the 
pathetic quiver of the lips, and then turned 
away abruptly, checking the words that rose 
to his tongue. 

. He knew he must exercise a stern command 


over himself, but the sight of her wan face 


almost unmanned him. 

It had come on to rain much faster now, a 
sudden storm that would probably not last 
long, but that was violent enough while it did 

ast. 

Colonel Stuart looked round to see if there 
was any shelter near, and caught sight of a 
shed just inside a field, the gate of which hap- 
pened to be open, 

‘We had better go inside there for a few 
minutes until the shower is over,” he said. 


- You will be wet through, and catch your 


death of cold if you stay out here much 
longer.” 

She obeyed the suggestion without r>mark, 
and he tock from her her dripping u* brella, 
and closed it; then they both stood looking 
out on the dreary, tear-blotted le idscape, 
shut in on all sides by a veil of mist 

‘‘Do you remember the last time we were 
out for a walk together?” he asked. pre- 
sently, in a tone tha. shook a little, ‘It was 
summer then, and the wild roses were in blos. 
som. I picked you a spray, and you wore it in 

our dress, and as you put it in you told me 
soon the fiowers would fade—what a 
brief, bright life theirs was. Our happiness 
resembled it. 

Alicia turned away her head to bide the 





tears that had sprung into her eyes at the re- 
collection, 

“Tt is cruel of you to remind me of those 
days,” she murmured, reproachfally. 


“Ts it?” he said, with a quick, imp: icnt 
sigh, then he turned suddenly, and caug)) her 
hands in his, his breath coming very ‘ast, 
“ Suppose they could return, Alicia—sv ;:ose 
fate threw us once more together, and th ld, 


happy days came back, bright with the 
shine that once lighted them ?” 

a What do you mean?” she exclaimed, her 
eyes widening, while sho strove, but vainly, 
to release her hands from hia grasp. 

“I will tell you. Heaven knows I never 
meant to say these words to you, but a power 
stronger than my resolution compels me! 
Alicia, it was treachery that separated us— 
treachery that gave you to Sir Ascot Carlyon 
—treachery that forced you to utter the vows 
that made you his wife! Do you think such 
vows are holy in the sight of Heaven? ” 

_ She could only look at him mutely, and, 
indeed, he gave her no time to speak, for he 
continued,— ; 

“Marriage, when it is the union of two 
hearts, is a sacred thing, ordained of Heaven, 
but marriage where only hands are joined is 
simply an institution of society, in which 
there is nothing sacred, nothing holy—a thing 
that is amenable to human laws, and that the 
ruling of @ jadge in a Divorce Court can set 
aside! Of such a class is yoars with Sir 
Ascot Carlyon. To whom, therefore, do you 
think you belong—the man whose lies deceived 
you, and who cares nothing about you, or the 
one who loves you with his whole heart and 
soul—who would willingly lay down his life to 
secure your welfare? ”’ 

He was terribly excited—his face had 
flashed, his lips trembled. She could fcel the 
ne beating of his pulses as his hand pressed 

ers, 


‘*T repeat, your husband does not care for 
you,” he went on, presently; ‘last night he 
never left Lady De Roubaix’s side, and made 
no efforts to disguise a devotion that was an 
insult to you. If I had found you happy, cared 
for, I would have gone away in silence—satis- 
fied even, but it is not s0. It does not require 
& lover’s eye to see your misery, for you carry 
it written all too plainly on your features. 
Alicia ! come to me—let me love and cherish 
and care for you—let me show you what a 
husband should be!” 

His voice was full of passionate, urgent 
entreaty, his eyes, tender, pleading, gazed 
into hers, and held them by the spell of their 
lovelight. He drew her to him, and for one 
moment she was held close against hie beating 
heart, 

We read in newspapers of battles fought 
under the leadership of during generals —of 
the mighty onrush of contending legions, of 
the clash of steel and the rattle of bullets, of 
crushing defeat or splendid victory ; but there 
is another sort of battle whose field is the 
human heart, and of it there is none to speak. 

Yet, if we were gifted wita omniscient 
power, if we could look into our fellow- 
creatures’ souls, and penetrate their secrets, 
maybe we might witness a warfare fiercer 
than any of those that history has written— 
we might see the triumph of conquest 
achieved, the humiliation of defeat, where the 
passions lie dead, side by side with their 
beloved idols. 

But of these we know nothing, for the 
heart keeps its own secrets. 

Who shall say what conflict raged in Alicia 
Carlyon’s breast during that one brief moment 
while she lay in Stuart’s arms? 

On the one side she was offered happiness 
pn love, on the other lay wretchedness and 

uty. 

The fight was a hard one, but her good 
ange jconquered, and she was true to her- 
self, 

She wrenched herself from his clasp, and 
stood afew paces away, both hand: pressed 
against her beating hesrt. 


:un- 
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‘* And you, who pretend to love mie, would 
G@rag me do enite auch adepth!” 

“ No, no; you mistake me!” be exclaimed, 
esgersly. “Ji you will only consentito: come 
with me I wili take you .to.my mother and 
leave you there until your busband bas 
obtained a divorce ; then we can be married, 
Believe me, datling, the step would be jastified 
in the sight oPHeaven and man,”’ 

She shook her bead, smiling sadly. 

‘+ Evil is never justified even that good may 
come. No, Basil, if I were to do es you,say 
your love for me would not be. what it is.at 
the present moment. There is a eenscious- 
ness of duty that outlives. the. passion of 
youth, aud if I leet that I shoald. be more 
mizerable than I am now, for I still have my 
little child to think of and hope for. Do.not 
eay more to me!’ she exclaimed, interrupting 
him, as be was about to speak, with a gesture 
of earnest entreaty, while ber eyes grew wils, 
“ Do not tempt me; you are strenger than 
am, remember.” 

This piteous appeal to bis manhood. did 
more than anythiog ¢lee towards sidexcing 
him,cand the words he was about uitering 
died oa his lips, 

‘' Very well,” he said ai Jast, hia voice low 
end hoarse with pain, “i will obey you,.and 
fuy good-bye!” 

“ Yes,” she.caid, coming up to him, and 
patting bertwoslim white bands oa bis breast, 
while her eyes gaxd-upinto bis with all the 
pathos of an eternal iarewell, “it will be 
s00d-b)e for ever, for we must never see each 
wbner more. You wail.go back to India knaow- 
jog that we shali not meet again on this side 
the grave; and i—well, 1 shall try «and 
Lelieve there is another life afser this, where 
wrongs are righted, and it is possible to ‘be 
happy.” 

‘Give me one kiss then, Alicia; the laat I 
shall ever have from you. It will ba no 
wrong to your husband.” 

She obeyed, and fora moment their lips 
met; then he left ker, sad went out iato the 
blinding rain, and on. towards the valley wiere 
his bome was, and where the mist was lying 
in heavy wreaths that slat ont the distant 
prospect, as despair shui out ali hope of 
tLappiness from hig own life, 


CHAPTER XIil. 

THERE are some women whore prezenes in 
a sick chamber seems so perfectly natural 
tbat one néver stays to question how they got 
there, or whether they kuow enough about 
uursing to render them of use. Snch an one 
was Arline—flittisg gently about the room, 
moving the pillows without disturbing the 
sleeper, putting things straight in a swift, 
uoiseless way, ker -soft ‘footfall waking no 
more echo than the folds of her woollen 
draperies, 

Dr. Fictcher, who was ‘rather particular 
with his patient, had not made the sligbest 
objection to her eometimes tuking the place 
of the profersional nurse, and allowing the 
latter to have her nyuch-needed rest; but Lady 
De Roubaix was quite « different kind vf 
pereon, and the pbysitian stared as #f he could 
hardly believe his eyes, when, coming ‘to pay a 
jate afternoon visit. he fonud the Qountess in- 
etalled at the bedside—a singularly incon- 
“enous figure in that plain, though neatly. 
farnished apartment. 

“ You looked surprised .® doctor,” shs said, 
with a gracious smile. ** May I not attemyptto 
make myself usefal sometimes? ” 

* You may attempt it,replied the physician, 
with a dubious emphasisoa the word thai 
was hardly flattering. ; 

“ You are not afraid of your patient getting 
badly attended to, are you? ” 

He did not reply, Bubleamed over the'sick 
woman, who was lying propped up by pillows, 
her eyes gazing vacantly out of the window, 
while the fingers of berieft hand graapedtightly 
the little bag round her neck. 

“ What put it into your head to. come here, 
if I may ask, Lady De Roubaix?” said the 


doctor, tuming .to the Countess, Whocalonréed 
a little, either,atthe queation, or at. the fane 
io which.it was 1. 

‘iI shotght Lmight be ofsame use— one gets 
tired of Goisg nothing.” 


‘*Hum! Ithas ou sometime tofind 
that ont, has it. not?” Dr. Fietcher's tongne 
was famed all over W—shire.for- its Bt) 


severity, and.Lady De Ronbaix was one 
of his favourites. “However,. it pera to 
ag that he an ct bua othe eden ; 
added q bs ’ 
bat, a8 a role, ladies ght abo ot rooms 
for fear of infection, or some rtibbish of that 
sort. Iam. glad you;prove yonrse}f an 

exception.” 
“What do you think of Mes. Grant to- 

? ” 


“The samé as I thought yesterday, and the 
day before, and the day before that. She is 
progressing tapidly, so far .as.health is-con- 


1 |.eermed, and will very soon.be well enough 


to ba up and about, but I'm afraid her memory 
is. entirely gone.” 

“Do you meaniths will be an idiot?” 

“ Hardly that. She may understand -what 
ig going on about her, bati—for,some time at 
all events—her recollection of the past.must 
be a blank. Sho may recover.it eventually, 
but I fear it will bea very slow process.” 

Having said which he prepared to depaxt, 

| “Dell the nurse to keep cn with the medicine 
| at reguiar intervals, aud see that.nourishment 
is given pretty often,” wore his parting dircc- 
| tions as he stood at the door. 
‘‘I will tell hex, and—ohJ Dr. .Fletther, 
| I waut youtosend me awlitilelaudannm soame- 
time thisevening. I have had neuralgia, and 
that is the only thing that eases itat.all.” 

The doctor promised uot to forget, and,fhen 
went away, Clarice standing thoughifully by 
j the bedside, and watching the patient, sho 
| Was smiling inauely ab ay that had settled 
on her right hand—her lefi neverloosad its 
held of the littie bag. 

= the area tye known what was sing 
en downstairs might possibly have been 
leas calm, fora question thas. neatly concernei 
her-was being discussed between Lord Oliffe 
and his nephew. The former had sought 
Hubert .in bis study, and fonad bim, for ‘a 
wonder, doing nothing. 
jimew ag you are motout?” he asked, 

ing @ seat opposite. 

“T don’t know—wasn’t in the humour forit, 
Isappose. At any rate, 1 didn’t think I eared 
so much for potting birds thismorning as for 
staying at home.” 

‘* Bad sign, Hubert,” observed Lord Cliffe, 
smiiiag; “ looksas if you were in love.” 

The young man coloured violently, «and 
avoided meatisg the Viscount’s eyes. : 

**Do you remember our. conversation the 
day Clarice came?” went on Lord Cliffe, 
after a moment's pause. 

‘‘ Perfectly,”’ was the low-voiced rejoinder. 

“Tsapposa you have not yet_said anything 
to your cousin?” 

“Do you mean proposed .to her?” 

‘“* Well, no, hardly that. You might have 
given her reason to suppose you for.her 
withouS going quite so far.’’ 

“T have not doneso—I havenotsaida word 
to her that could possibly be coastrued into 
declaration of love.” : 

‘*Then,” said Lord Cliffe, deliberately, ‘I 
think it is about time you had.” 

Haberé did not reply. He had taken up 
anivory papér knife, and was balancing it with 
the utmost nieety on his finger. 

“ She has been bere séme tims now,” con 
tinued his wnele; ‘and so far as I can judge,” 
you have not the smallest reason to fear.a 
refasal, for Clarica has evinoed a most decided 
preference for you.’ 

“No morefor me.than for any -other man 
who pays her compliments.and attention,’’ 
declaved Hubert. ‘‘Shsa is ceréainly insatiate 
in her demands on both.” 

Lore Cliffe looked slightly embarrassed. 








‘' Ofcourse she is a coguette—allwomanare, | 


more or less, certainly all pretty ones.’ 


Hubert thonghtof one-who-was not, but he 
refrained’from saying anything. 

“It is true that all the couaty looks upon 
you as virtually eng to her, but it wil! bs 
better to come “to “ai full, umilerstanding at 
once, and then your marriage need not be 
‘long delayed.” 

‘Uncle t” exclaimed ‘Habert, impulsively, 
“T with you wotild not me*so-mnnch on 
“this ‘matter. he fact is, I-am mot in tove 


‘Clarice, 

“hen you ought to‘be! “‘Bheisa*yonng and 
beautiful. “Whatmore, ti Henvede shene, ao 
‘you want?” 

‘“ One dosin't | Sffestion in retarn for a 
cértain amount of youth or gooil looks, ~ Love 
‘fs not a marketable commodity, to be bought 


went 

# ‘is a délasion Of ‘the senses—a silty 
‘{nfatuation—a ‘theme ‘for ‘foolish posts to 
drivel about !” Lord Cliffe’exciaimed, angtity. 
“The practical part of “sociéty can do well 
endtigh without it, and why you should think 
fit to make so much fass over such ‘staff and 


nouBense ‘passes 2my.comprehetision 
‘However, I won't” e_point with you ; 
it simply resdlves “trito ‘this. T have 
made up my mind that yon shall marty 
Clarice, and I wish you to lore no ‘time in 
proposing to her,” 

@ got up, and watked excitedly to the 
Window, Hubsrt meanwhile keeping his eyes 
fixed on the ground, and saying nothing. 

Atter a few minutes’ silence he proceeded — 

**Agk her to-dayto marry you. Daintree, 
may lawyer, is coming over to-morrow night, 
‘snd then wé can give instructions reyard.- 
ing The Peepers on Of the’ settlemetity, anti 

“there ‘be no atinecessary Aetay.” © 

“Nol” ‘said “Hubert, ‘Ietting tha pgrper 
‘knife fall heavily to the ground, *“T i 
propose to her fe it's ‘Friday, ard 
therefore unlucky,’ héeatded, with*a forced 

‘laugh. “Iu give ‘twertyfour more 
\hoara’ Wherty, and then——” 
| “Then you will ask her? “Very wll, a.day 
more or lesa does MOY Mako much difference, 
afd.Iam qghite content’ so that I know you 
“Will eventually marry het.” 

“The “Viscount wént out, breathing an 
involuiitary sigh of rélief, for he felt that his 
Object Was virtually accomplished. 

“It will cet everything straight,” “he 
muttered to ‘h ; ‘so thw Brice ~ 
becomes mistress “‘here, ‘it matters little 
whether | Bhe réigos lone, or as qneen 

jousort.” 


co: : 

Ti was.not- often Elubert Cliffe gave; himeelt 

up to réficction, but ‘this morning he seembtd 
“to be in a thougtitfil mood, for he remained 
for quite half-an-hour Where his unhdle had 
left him, then suddenly got up, and lookéd 
very earnestly through ‘the open window at 
a small, light figare walking down ‘the 
avenue. : " 

His listless ‘manner vanished as if by 
magic, and after waiting -» few-mintwtes until 
the. person—whoever #he “migtt ‘be—was 
hidden.from view by ‘the , he Put on his 
‘hat, stepped out’of the window, as -being the 
éasiest mode of exit, and sauntéred ‘slowly 
slong until he was out of view of the hone ; 
thea he quickened his pace, and came up With 
Arline—for it was she—just as She enterdd 
the wood on her way to'the’ village. 

“You are a quick walker, Miss Lester; 1 
have had hard work to catch you up,” hs 
said, with his sunny smile, noticing’what « 
violent start she gave as she heard his 
voice. 

She paused-a moment, then said,— 

‘*Am I wanted af the Court?” 

“No; why?” he asked, surpristd at the 
question. ' 

“I kodw of no dthér motive that shouid 
have indaséed you to walk fast in order to 
speak to me,” she-rejoined, her voice’ very co!d 
and stesdy.  . ‘ 

When a young woman, who ‘has all ‘her life 
been acoustomed to show her thoughts and 
feelings without restraint, siddenly finds her- 

| Belf called upon to act a part with a view to 
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concealment, if no& uufrequently happens 
that she overdoes it, Arline fell into that 
mistake now, 

Hubert looked «at her in disconcerted 
cilense, then: mp his hand to conceal the 
halfemile on his lips. 


“Fs.is le that I might wish to 
i i your society for a 


ai 
iittie ” 
A 








h out the gold tints an ‘her 
t her lovingly, as ifit¢mew 
what.a fair thing she was, and was loth:@o, 


Epwas very lovely here in the wood, inthe 
méiew silence of the autumn afternoon. 
Truapmaany of the leaves had fallen and |: 

but temained | 


om ths trees theic <a 

to prevent. wintry, 
and the ruseet anf orange hues of the 
chessnuts were lighted up by the sunbeams 
intowwwonderfal brilliancy of raddy colour- | 


ing. 

It was very still too—no sound. fo be ‘heard 
save the soft cooing of a dove to its mate, and 
the mnrmur of falling water away in the 
d stance. 

** I wanted to see you for a specific object,” 
said Hubert, presently. ‘For the last week 
or so it seems to me you have purposely 
avoided me, and when I have tried to speak 
¢+o you, you have answered in monosyllabies, 
aud gone away as quickly as you coald, 
Have J offended you?’’ 

He waited.a minute, and ; tried fo look into 


berdace,,but she turned it aside, and. he could |. 


suly see the delicate, roanded outline of 
cheeks ebin. 
*<¥ndeed,’”’ he added, softly, “I -would not 


do‘araeye ing to annoy you for -all the 
world. Do you believe me?” 
“No!” 


‘ol che mapeated, in -astonishment. 
«What reason have you for doubijing it? ” 

‘tI need noi enter into my reasons,’’.she 
eaid, icity; ‘:they cannoi possibly be of 
énteresi to you.” 

‘*Batthey are!” ho interrupted. 

‘* Perhaps, in so dares: they amuse youl” 
cho added, with a bitter smile, whese .mean- 
ing hesdid-not-understand, 

“Mow puzzle:me, Miss; Lester. Do you 
know) you areas unlike the girl. who walked 
through thisrwood with tms,cuce before—you 
zemember, when you sprained your ankle ?— 
as—as ’—+he pansed for a mile, and then 
wenton. “ What has caused.the shange—has 
anyone been speaking to you against mo? 
Ab! I see I'hawe hit. tha mark at last. Do 
you cthink \it vis fair to condemn .me un- 


Aline came to a standstill], and faced him, 
rather white, bat with a steadfast lookdnoher 
sect, luminons eyes. 

“Mr, Cliffe, I will speakto you plainky; it 
is perhaps best I shonid,ani yet I can’ say 
uothing to you'that you don’t already know, 
‘for you must enrély be aware that between you 
and-me society has fixed a barrier, and if-you 
attempt to overstep it you defy the power 
that raised ‘it; in other words, I have been 
wrong to al’'ow you to talk to meas you’ have 
done. It was kind of you to try and lessen 


my loneliness”’—her voice faltered a little— 
‘“butall the’ seme, ‘it was ‘liable to subjest'me 
to remark, aid so I ‘#m resolved it shall’ be 
put an end’to!” 

“Someone has bsen talking to you! ” ‘he 


**T suspected it at first, 








exclaimed, quickly, 


bat nowIam sure of ik. It was my cousin 
perhaps.’ 

* That is a matter of no importance beside 
the fact,” she went on, withont heeding him. 
‘'Tf<anyone has spoken tomne, it-bas been in 
kindness, and all { can ask of ‘you is to please 
met to-allow occasion for it in future.” 

saree mean I am not to speak to you 

n 
.. “No morethan is necessary—no more than 
Lad 


- m now?” 


felt myself ‘better man in your presence; 
but if I had dmapined th 80 Going I was 
yauce I have stopped 


: : Another thing "his voice 
‘Gropped intow lower key, aud he same alittle 
—— @ancied gou liked me—was I 


Tnstead 40f -neplying “AvTine«attompted to 
shake herself feee€20m his clasp. 

‘* Loose me, Mr. Cliffe! Don’t you see you 
are detaining me against my will?’”’ 

‘*T beg your pardon ’—with deep humility, 
buat still holding her.arm—‘“ I will let you go 
directly you have answered my question.” 

re Tt was a question you had no right to 
ask.” 

‘‘ Perhaps not, but haviag asked it; T must 
insist on a reply.” : 

“© Insist, Mr, Cliffe! “You are’ making use of 
strange language.” 

“T am in « strange mooi.” 

“That will hardly excuse your ungentile- 
manly conduct.” 

“Tt ought to, then, for the'feclings that sway 
mo were held asa. power long before secicty 
had decreed. what ‘gentlémahly eouduvt’ 
meant,” 

His grasp held her like iron, and hig yes 
never wavered in. their ateafifastregard. Her 
anger had ‘brought a crimson 'fiath to’her face, 
her scarlet lips qaivered, her bosom was 
heaving—phe looked most lovely im her excije- 
ment, 

“ Again I ask you to let me go!” 

** And egain I say I cannot unti? I have had 
an answer to my question.” 

‘©“You shall have it thea! ” she exci@imed, 
passionately, turning Aér fizshing eyes fall 
upon him, and losing ‘ail self-control im ‘her 
sore displeasure, “Ido not like you—20i at 
all, not one bit—I believe I hate you!” — 

She made a swift movement that would 
have set her freo, bat he was even qaicker, 
Stiltholding her with hisright hand he threw 
his left-rouad ther waist, and ‘drew‘her to bim, 
close, closer, until*her face was’against his 
shoulder. Then he bent down; ent, in spite 
of her struggles, pressed his lips to hers. - 

There was a rustle in the bushes mot far 
away—a hare, or rabbit, perheps—but ‘he 
heard it, and involuntarily loosed ‘his ‘held, 
and Arline, like an: atrow shot from @ bow, 
ran swiftly along the narrow path, and never 
stopped until she got out of the wool, and 
‘close to the village which was her destination. 

But before she reached it she sat down on 
the greensward thaf*bordered the road, and 
jndulged in the femininy-solace of a goodory. 





CHAPTER XIV. 

Mrs. Berton being, on the whole, a charit- 
able and kindly woman, had undeztaken cn 
behalf of Lord Cliffe (whose purse wasiever 
Open to the nesdy) to care for the sickpoor in 
the village, and,in her absence, this charce 
WAS | - to Arline, who very readily tal- 


Tt: wasto:seew Titile sick child, supposed to 
be ‘dying, thatthe bad come -out-this after- 
noon, bringing “with her some jéllies and 
ipempes, with » Littl wine, packed up in a 
‘basket sheearried on her arm. 

Bhe did wot.go to the cottage mt once, bat 





stayed mntil.she ‘had | the mastery over 
the i which she naturally felt at 
Hubertis omtragsous ieatle ‘be- 
haviour, 7 

What madness possessed binrto:ac in 
such a way was beyond -toimagine ; 


| must Jeave the Court atonee, snd sas-already 


planningwhere she should go, for to gemain 
muder tie seme roof as Habert was, of course, 
omofthse question. 

"Dhe little child she went to sea was worse— 
would not lastthe night, somaid her motker, 
whe begged Arline to remain, for she.was 
quite @ioue, and drow backwith the feching 
of cold dread woul oe from meeting 
that terrible visitor; whowas already so close 
to her threshold. 

The litile patient, too, whose senses were 
wandering, grasped Arline’s hand and woald' 
not ietit go—shehad been Creaming of aayeis, 
aud fancied ons had come down to visit her— 
and it would have required a harder hears 
than our heroine’s to tear herself away uncer 
such circumstances. 

As it was, she stayed on and on, until night 
came, aud then it seemed to her there was a 
slight change fordbe better in the oundition 
f thé little girl,,who fell into a deaplamber, 
during which Arline took. the oppurtunity of 
deaving the cottage. 

As she got outside sho heaxrd,the charch 
clock swiking)ten ; but: Mrs, Belion, guessivg 
the true state of affairs, had had ‘fae fore- 
thought to send ia servantto walk home/with 
ber, £0 the journey havk to the Cons would 
not beso lonely. 

Tho way bythe zo“d «was maugh the Jovger 
cf the iwe, so Arline decided au she ,ene by 
which she had come, in. the: aiterncen+thas 
leading gazongh therwaod. 

it was very dark uadex-she-shadow of, the 
trees, for there wasmo moon,iend all the highs 
thattiltered tarorgh the branches, came from 
the _— shining bebwean /the.rifgs in the 
c'ouds. 

Nowsound disturbad the qaictade, exeapt at 
intervals aao shui), harsh soream of au, ow! 
wauderiug about ip -rearch of food for its 
young ones’ sopper, or ,2ome, other night-bird 
seeing for prey. 

Befose they madigone wery far Avliae .xe- 
gretted she hafl chosen this path ; sae war, 
as a pale, very brave, but the matter sullaees, 
combined with the:dense shadow, gave her « 
weird sense of loneliness, aud uncaascionusly 
she quickened cher footsteps, winkisg hereclf 
med cly back at the Court. 

All of a -sadden.a dark figure sprang ont 
from bshind a tree, and eauyht hold et ber 
‘arn, standing before her in the path .so,aato — 
intercept her progresa. : 

Tbe shriek ahe would have utfred was 
paralysed by sheer fright, and she,stocd per- 
fectly still, unable, indeed,.to move, natil .a 
face peered down into hens, and a voice-she 
knew said, with an accaxt of, surprise :— 

* Wihy, it is Miss Lester” 

‘+ Who did you think it was, pray?” she 
asked, as Hubert Cliffe neleased. her. 

‘“Pinsh !’”’ he said, im adowitone. “ Don's 
speak above # whisper. There are poachers 
in the wood, and we stand a very good chance 
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["' Loose ME, MR, CLIFFE, DON’T YOU SEE YOU ABE DETAINING ME AGAINST MY WILL? ”] 


of trapping them at last, for they think all the 
keepers are at a servants’ party at the Court, 
and are therefore off their guard. But what 
brings you here: at this time of night?” he 
added, curiously. 

Arline told him as briefly‘and succinctly as 
she could. 

“Tt is a pity you chose this patb, for you 
will not be able togo through the wood now,” 
he observed, “ A stray shot,might strike you, 
for Heaven knows what;[may happen! Who 
have you with you?” 

‘*One of the housemaids,” 

“That is no protection,” dissatisfiedly, 
‘“‘and I cannot accompany you myself, You 
had better go back to the village, and get a 
convéyance from the inn; it is much too late 
for you to be out alone. I will come with you 
to the entrance of the wood.” 

But to this Arline objected, and in such 
terms that it was impossible for him to press 
his company upon her; she and the servant, 
therefore, turned back immediately, leaving 
him there, but before they reached the gate 
that gave egress from the wood, their foot- 
steps were arrested by the sharp report of a 
gun, and this was immediately followed by 
two others ; then came the sound of voices 
raised in angry altercation, another report, 
a shout for help, a deep groan, then silence. 

Arline and her companion stood still, and 
the latter, an ignorant country _ girl, 
frightened half out of her wits, took to her 
heels, and ran as fast as she could in the 
direction of the village, while our heroine 
hesitated, her heart almost ceasing its beating 
in her terror and anxiety—terror, not for her- 
self, but for Hubert. 

Suppose the groan came from him—sup- 
pose he were shot, wounded, dying perhaps. 

All thought of the insult he had put upon 
her vanished, only the remembrance that he 
might be in danger remained ; and without an 
idea of self, of the ris® she was incurring, or 
the danger that threatened her from stray 
shots, she made her way back to the place 





where the had left him, and then stood still, 
uncertain how to proceed, 

Here it was darker than ever with the 
night shadows, through which the starsbine 
could not penetrate, and cnly the mysterious 
murmur of the branches, as the wind swept 
through them, bicke the silence that reigned. 
She peered round carefolly in the bope of 
finding some clue to guide her, but in vain. 

“Mr, Cliffe?” she whispered, at last—then, 
raising her voice—" Mr, Cliffe!” 

“Ts that you, Arline?” said a faint voice, 
near. 

“Yes; where are you ?” 

“ Down here; underneath the tree to your 
right.” 

She groped her way, uncertain as to the 
direction, and he could trace her movements 
by the glimmer of her white linen cuffs, and 
a little chizra crape shawl she had twisted 
round her throat. 

“ Kneel down!” he said, bis voice only just 
audible, and she obeyed, and put out her right 
band, round which bis fingers weakly closed. 

Are you hurt, Mr. Cliffe?” 

** Yes,” 

“Badly?” 

“ Very badly.’’2 

She drew a quick, eobbing breath, and her 
hands trembled ; she could not speak. 

“ Are you sorry for me, Arline?” 

No answer, 

-*This is no time for cherishing malice, 
little girl,” went on Hubert, s'owly and pain- 
fully. “At moments ke these, injuries are 
forgiven and ‘orgotten,’’ 

There was % pause, and then he con- 
tinued,--- 

“ Should you zaieve at my death ?” 

“Don’t speak like that, don’t talk of 
death!” 

* But suppose I must, Arline; suppose: I 
stand quite close to the dark stream?” 

A long shuddering sigh ran through her 
whole frame, and involuntary ber hand 
tightened its hold on his, 





“ I want to ask your pardon ‘for what I did 
this afternoon,” he added, still slowly, and at 
long intervals, ‘‘I was going to say some- 
thing to you that might have excused it, but 
you ran away £0 quickly, I badn’t time. I 
couldn’t help kissing you, Arline, theugh I 
know it was wrong. Do you forgive me?” 

it) Yer. ” 

‘* Freely, fully, without reservation?” — 

* Freely, fully,” she repeated, half mechani- 
rg & while her hot tears fell like rain over 
his hands.§ 

‘* And those cruel words you uttered, that 
declaration of dislike. You kuow you said 
you hated me,” he added, breaking 
abruptly ; ‘‘ did you mean it 

She was silent, 

“Tell me, Arline!” he went On, | hal? 
raising himself, in his excitemert, while his 
voice grew eager and impassioned. “* Remem- 
ber that this is perbaps the last time I shall 
ever speak to you; this time to-morrow there 
may be sguif between us that cannot bebridged 
over! Did you mean what you said?” 

“Nol” 

“ Not at all ;*not one word?” 

“Not at all; not one} word!” she [ex- 
claimed, vehemently, all desire for concealing 
her weakness vanishing in this supreme 
moment. 

“Then, darling, prove by kissing me of 
your own free will.” 

She obeyed without hesitation; there was 
no time for hesitation now, when each 
moment might be bearing away his life ; and 
there, in the dim wooded solitudes, in the 
quiet bush of the night, all conventionalities 
were forgotten, and as lip pressed lip 20 
heart spoke to heart. 

For them Time existed no longer—the 
world was forgotten—the artificial barriers of 
society ignored. They only knew they were 
young, and tasting of life’s purest elixir—the 
magic draught that brings oblivion to all save 
its own delight. 

(To be continued,) 
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[‘* WILL YOU COMB, MISS STANTON?” SAID RUGENE, WITHOUT A GLANCE AT ALGY. ] 


HOW SHE ATONED. 


CHAPTER I. 


One afternoon in September the one Lon- 
don train that stopped at King’s Lea drew up 
in the little station. One or two people got out, 
evidently having come from intermediate 
stations, and a girl, standing on the platform, 
shook her head as they passed her, and even 
remarked to the groom near her—“ I’m afraid 
we've had the ponies out for nothing, Jim; I 
don’t see her ”’—when a tall, slim girl stepped 
leisurely from a first-class carriage, and, atter 
giving a direction to the one porter, came to- 
wards the expectant young lady. 

“ Ella!’ said a clear voice, with anything 
but a country accent—“ Jim, how are you?” 

‘$Oh!” cried the other, wheeling round 
and grasping a delicate pair of dark grey 
gloves enclosing small hands; “ you darling, 
here you are at last,” while Jim grinned de- 
lightedly, and went to attend to the laggage. 
That was soon stowed. 

“ Thad quite given you up,” said the rector’s 
daughter, as she and the London cousin walked 
to the little pony chaise. 

“You did not see me, then? Shall we walk, 
Ellie, and let Jim goon? It is so fine, and I 
love every step of the way.” 

“ Are you so glad tobe at dear old King’s Lea, 
then, after two years’ absence?” said Ella, 
pleased. 

“So glad—it is rest,’’ answered the other, 
lifting her face to the blae sky with a deep 
breath. ° 

Ella glanced at her questioningly, but said 
nothing, and they started, Jim driving on 
quickly, May Stanton walked for some 


minutes as if the mere enjoyment of move- 
ment and sweet-scented air were enough, 
flinging her head up every now and then to 
meet the breeze with the delight in no one so 
keen as in the city bred. Her eye went con- 





tinually over all the features of the landscape, 
dwelling on them as one to whom each point 
isfam‘liaranddear. Intruth, she had passed 
the happiest days in her life here, for her 
— to her uncle’s home were her bright 
spots. 

“ Why, Ellie,” said she, ‘‘if we have weather 
like this it will be splendid. Fancy, up here 
in the north-country, having such.a warm 
September!” , 

** It’s fine now. Yes, and I hope it may con- 
tinue, but the weather has been very change- 
able, and we are promised storms.” 

‘Never mind, we'll cry over them when 
they come. Ellie, Jook, there’s the haunted 
Tower—used to belong to that cld Shirley— 
just as dreary as in his time. I am sure there 
are ghosts there,”’ said May, with a shudder, 
“Look at it—the sun never seems to shine on 
it—all those gloomy trees round it.”’ 

**Ghosts, May! You used to believe in 
them when you were a child, but you don’t 
now, do you?” said Ella, laughing. 

*Certainly—why not? That place always 
looked to me as if it were cursed.” 

“Tt looks as if the owners had been very 
silly,” said Ella, ‘‘ building it down in the 
valley where that turbulent river of ours can 
rush over it in the rain-storms so easily—and 
has before now. Benides, there is the reservoir 
now—think if that were to burst! The Tower 
would go.” 

‘* It’s safe enough,” 

“I don’t know. They say the foundations 
have been a good deal undermined by the 
overflows, and it might not be quite so sure 
next time there are floods. Bat I expect that’s 
nonsense.” 

‘*Tt's very old,” said May, “but it’s such a 
horrid place—with that story of the murder, 
and its ghosts and its gloom, that it had much 
better be swept away.” 

“Don’t say that, May; someone is living 
there,” 

“T thought no one but old Shirley could 
ever put up with it. Tae man wholives there 





must be either a misanthrope or mad, I 
should think,” seid May, conclusively. 

“I don’t know much about him,” said 
Ellie, ‘‘ and he’s not been here long. He isn’t 
north-country st all—comes from the South, 
and immediately from abroad, I hear, There’s 
only a man servant and one old woman there, 
He may bea misanthrope, but he isn’t mad, 
Mr. Shirley was a relation, and left it to this 
Mr. Delacourt, so that it might remain in‘ t 
family.” 

‘*Mr, who?” asked May, sharply, 

* Delacourt. Why, do you know the name ? 
Jim says he looks no end of aswell. Have you 
met him ?” 

“I don’t know—perhaps,” said the girl, 
faintly ; and standing to gaze at the gloomy 
Tower locked her hands passionately together, 
oblivious of her cousin’s presence. She had 
recovered herself almost directly—four London 
seaso.is teach self-control - and walking on,said 
quietly, ‘‘I met a Mr. Delacourt in London 
two seasons ago —used to know him, but it may 
not bethesame. He had no north-countzy 
connections that I know of.” 

Some intuition in her own mind made Ella 
understand what was in May’s—the wish to 
learn more without revealing the wish, 

“There is something more beneath the 
surface,” thought she, while she answered her 
cousin, “Probably he did not know of them 
himself, Mr. Shirley in his last illness, when 
my father attended him, used to talk about 
‘Eugene,’ something he wanted ‘Eugene’ 
fo do or be, and I suppose that must have been 

is Mr. Delacourt, as he came to the funeral 
and remained afterwards.” 

Ella stole a glance at her cousin, as the not 
very common Coristian name left her lips. 
May’s colour had risen slightly, but her brows 
were knitted, and her head lifted a little 
defiantly. 

“Yes,” said she, suffering a pause to ensue 
after Ella’s explanation, ‘' it is the same I knew 
in London.” 

They.were nearing the Rectory; shortly they 
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entered its preity garden, and were meg in 
tke hall by Mr, Stanton himsel!. 

He always cailed May bis second daughter, 
and greeted her as euch. Toen they all went 
iu, and were presently seated in the @ining- 
room at “high tes,” dating which May's 
tongue was not idle. 

She had spen: a. brilliant.season in London, 
end hal much-to telihem of ther Goings, 
tatking vivaciously, and often Jaughing ; yet 
Ella felt uneasy—it» seemed “to her ‘that her 
beautifal ee 


= 
A 
oo ea dustre wofseanliest girlhood. 
This made her loak her thres- 


aud-twemty years, da part counteracted 
what is apt to pear older—an 
excessive 


This Pee meet Se but it 
needed all the gravioumeurves of the face, and | 
the velvet @arknessotf: she eyes to nullity at 


oathed through the 
fid@iing herself a society 
darling. a the — her bow bad been 
made +o alty she was a dez#ling »ster, 
and hermeturaliy exacting tom per, dntolerant | 


of opposition, felt the idfleence.athenoe. Sike ji 
was/aneéther creature inthe whirl of Zreuidon’ |) 


society to what she was dn thebrief visits 0 
King’s Lea, and yet chenged go Tittle <n 
eagemtials from the child, who would/have’ 
been less loveable it ber omncle’s fiom said | 
kindly rale had not broaght out-all that. was 
bewtin her. In this atmosphere Mayeeema4d 
subdued, simple, self-fergetial, all weer amture 
in harmony 

To-night Elia thought her-gestless; pro- 
fessing herself glad to be ‘‘ at home,” es ahe | 
cslled it, yet with noriug of joy inhervoice. 
And what had meant that yearning tone, 
that upward look of the answer— 

“Tt igs rest!” 

**She won’t want to meet Mr, Delaconrt, 
I oJ perfectly certain,” thought Miss Ella, 

when eke Kad-‘seen ‘her gest to her’ togm. 
** Yet toznerrow we go to the Walainghans’ 
tennis ‘party, tad they toldmea the’wonld be 
there, Ob, May! my bonadié “wilful comsin, 
what trave yon ‘betn ‘doing? “I -haa bett:r 
essaelly tet hor’know she snay meet him, end 
‘then she can choose whether she “will go‘pr 
‘mot.’ 

This' wav adroitty managed ‘at the breakfast- 
table. ‘Mayseid, *‘ she-whotild be very pleased 
to go—she had brought a lovely tennis dress,” 
and drank ‘her fragrant coffee ad #f tht were 
all her presentengrossmetit. “HHa-was halt- 
inclined to think sne ‘had been worrying her- 
self about nothing, but drove off in ‘the after- 
noon ‘to ‘the Walsinghataes, ~with’a nervous 
dread of what might happen. 





CHAPTER Il. 

Noraive but what was pleasant seemed 
possible in these sunlit pardens, ‘filled with 
well‘dressed peop’e. It was not prosaic, but, 
still, for any underlyingtomanceto have come 
to the su:iface would have’been an incon- 
gruity. 

May herself, pieturerque as ‘she was im her 
bright ‘beanty, Gia not took the ‘subject for 
the ‘sort ‘of romance Elia ‘had weaved. She 
looked of the worli—exquisitely Gressed, 
fanliless in manner and ‘besring, the woman 
of sosiety—not the woman who -codld*epend 
her whole nature in love, ‘or‘wreck her life for 
geome passionate sdlif-assertion. 

Tae mysterious inhabitant of the Tower 
formed the subject of much talk. ‘He had 
been but a short while in the place, and ‘had 
been ‘seen ‘chiefly at long distances, evidently 
on a solitary ramble. He had called on no 
one—only left cards in return of the calls 
made con him. He had declined invitations 
with some courteous excuse, so that the 
hostess was surprised hers bad been accepted 
—only last night though. 

“Perhaps he is tired of being @ misan- 
thrape,” said she, “and no-wonder, I hear 


he is young, and we koow he is used to the 
best London society so. 
@ifference shatap 


Elia, janghing. 
«3 thought, * answered the» 
“‘these London youngaaen mever 
| bearte—horrid ee Desr rane, 
(ag rte be 


‘The young man, who 
erg = the la 
throp ‘or one 
cities—not that of a 
haunts ofwmen, The 
witha grace that made: 
was«apything but 


“HET ean only make. 
40 induce him to 
| that bandsome May ; the 
Soc aman.” 

x, Wesabe making upams pides shoily, 

said she,seiter Mr, Woisingtentn nademeee, 

and sitersewarm gresting—for he weal¥ork- 
®hire'to the baskbone—had been callefaway. 
“ You play, of course, Mr. Delacourt? ” 

**Yes—I used to play in the Wimbledon 
matches before I went abroad,” answered the | 
yeung man, giving more.thau one quick glance 


at your service, Mrs. Walsingham! Ab, there | 
‘is Mr. Stanton ;1 have “had “the pleasure-of 
‘meeting bim.”’ 

= Indeed! *I thought you were quite a 
ttranger>’ 

“"I saw him at the time of Mr. “Shirley’s 
death—notsince,savepassingly. Mr. Stanton,” 
seid he, stepping forward as the reotor stood 
vitar, ‘““meay I claim acquaintauce? ” 

Fis hand was instantly grasped,— 

‘** Very pleased to ses youthere; yot’re sure 
of a good game, and the finest grapes in the 
county,” gid Mr. Stanton laughivg. “I am 
sorry “I cannot may Icng enough for us to be- 
come ‘better friends, I must make my daugh- 
ter my substitute.” 

“Oome and be introduced ‘thei,” said the 
tatty of ‘ths houses, 

‘Ela acd Mey wore standing together as 
Mrs. Walsingham ~-approsched, and Ella 
instinctively glanced at her cousin, but sp- 
parently May did not notice who was ‘with the 
hostess—ind@eed, she was not looking that way. 
Ella, afier-a seconda’s rapid thought, touched | 
her — she world spare ‘her all she contd. 

“ May, here is Mr. Delacourt!’’ she whis- 
pered. 

May's largeeyes dilated. Ella was certain 
the started, but either sha had great self- 
control, -or-the ‘romance ‘had no existencs, 
for the girl gave no sign of recognition ; and 
when Mrs. Wa!singham proceeded to introduce 
Delacourt, uttered no word to show ‘she ‘had 
ever seen him before. She only bowed, with 
eyes bent down ; he; if there were any conceal- 
ment, took his cue admirably, and claimed no 
prior acquaintance, 

“ Yet [fancy they have met before,” thought 
Ella; “but I might as welltry to storm a 
citadel as force my proud cousin’s confidence.”’ 

The sides were made up, and tho choice of 
players put May Stanton and Eugeae Dels- 
court on opposite sides, for the first time in 
their lives, Whatever memories they had 
neither showed any sign. Delacourt played as 
if he had no thoughts but for the game, win- 





ning for himself golden opinions, and for his 




















‘Is bew ‘broken-hearted dover?” sasked }; 


1 ee she ever fallow ? - tothe 
Na dmwait- 
‘tims. 


. Walsingham Vnetneaten tne aie | ; 


ovor the groups at a little distance. I am quite 


side triamphs that redoubled the « ffurts of the 
Opponents. «Asfor May, she had never playea 
os ai 

er. 


to disconeetitiher. She }: a 


Daey hed lookedet itm hi 

had seemed worth Muiiile “to “@ie for. This 
}-@imost menaciug glance had not thet magic 
eway, and yet, despite himself, he was fain to 
obey it, 

He turned to Ella again. 

“She is a better friend than ememy,” he 
| said, with a smiling lip and a double mean- 
| ing im the words, wringieg from the bibterness 
| in bis heart, ‘Bh hall we go on to the lawn 
again, Miss Stantou?”’ 

May’s ligt, merxyiaugh ‘fell on their ears as 
they passed to the door,of -the tent.. 

She nodded carclessly at her ‘consin,-and 
said she, too, was going into the sunkhine, and 
swepé oat behind them, attendel. by an‘exoors 
of cavaliera, 

They could not complain of favouritism— 
the London belle made uo Gistinctions, ‘dext- 
ing her favours of arch glances and witching 
sinites to all alike. 

Tas man ‘before ‘her set his tecth ss “the 
; Bilver tones came to him. ‘Stillso dear, then, 
| ‘that she conld vex him ifke this? Orewas it 
the pride of possession that coal not -grow 
reconciled to the prias blag open to others? 

It was mot long after that he-went taamatke 
his adieu to his hostess. “He thanked-ber for 
a pleasant afternoon, kuowing all the while 
lhe uttered a meré form—for he had, malike, 
over-caludlated his strength, and the very ove 
for whose sake he ‘had broken througa ‘his 
recluss habits was Grivitg’him away. 

‘Avd, lo! ashe 1€f¢ Mrs. Walsiugham, and 
tarned into 4 greon alley leading tom sideigate, 
there, almost in his path, was the woman 
whose hold ho could never shake loose, 

He stood still, white to the Itps,snd- _ 
loaked up straight into ‘his face «without 
blush or a quiver. 

‘Neither had been blameless for theic part- 
ing—how was it, then, that the,woman showet 
no trace of emotion, unless he had-ceased tv 
love him? Did she wear the mask that her 
pride might hide her heart? * 

Bat the man recovered-himeelf instantly. 

‘Tam glad we have mef,” he said, with « 
slight inclination, “ where itis possible to aek 
of you an explanation. Why is it your 
pleasure that the world should believe we are 
strangers? ” 

“Jt is my pleaenre, Mr. Delacourt. I 
believe in Enagtand the lady makes recog- 
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nition ?~er bave you been 80 longaway thet 
yon have forgotten that custom?” Meysaid, 
esol] 


y. 

“"The rey roach is upjust,; butt shall be 
you wish, ‘as’far es’ I ean with ¢roth—-—" 

‘*You ean! \you must,” exclaimed May, 
imperioutly. ‘Do “I -want ‘these ‘country 
pabblers’ past to’ pieces, showing 
ap my folly? (‘It-ds over ‘and dons with— 
det ‘it be buried ontof sight, forgotten! You, 
equire of Games”’—her lips curled with «a 
qneer—‘*taust “you yes and no like a 
echool child? Can you take no middle path 
‘between @n untrath end a truth thet must 
offend a woman? ” 

“Tam not ‘ashamed ‘of ‘that past,” said 
Delacourt, sternly. ‘“ Bat I will not cfiend 
you again. I will uemember that you bave 
epked-of mo a prace.” 

‘You acoused mo just now of injastice— 
but women;‘they say, have no sense of ‘jeatios. 
Do men equally fail in generosity? ” she aaid, 
deliberatety, with her gazs fixed dmmovably 
on his face. 

Sho was glad that she had stung-him. She 
inew ‘it: by the averted eyes arid het colear 
that flashed bis cheek, 

‘TIT was never your match in ‘ewer of 
words,” he said, after a minute. ‘* Have 
your triumph, such as itis. Wewere’both 
foolish ‘to idrotvm thet life conld ever ron 
eneocthly for us together! Let tho folly be 
boticd, apyou say. I waswrong to say I bad 
no shame‘for the past. Iam ashamed of the 
weakmeta thai ovuld dream of perfedtion and 
delieve in love like a-creed |!” 

“Qh, let us‘haveiene with repreaches. If 
there is ‘biame I-do%votttandelore. Women 
may beinconstant, bet Iam certain men-are 
uo*better, We matics mistake, like hundreds 
~- others, thatis ali. Why net acknowledge 
' ? ” 

“TI do acknowledge it—thoroughly, And I 
also acknowledge it was well the mistake was 
found‘out before it-was too late.” 

“ —of votirse,”* shosaid; earclessly, 

Batshe'was augry—anpry that he bad-so 
taken up her words, 

“ The woman's love of power was strong in 
er. 

It was hard to be ferced to see that she 
eould not play with her lover as she chose. 
He had stood barsheaded ull this tlme. He 
now made a eee wag as - to replace lis hat 

reparatory to going, but there was-somethin 
Tobe eld Rect, 3 

‘SIs ib to bes peace or war?” he said, “TI 
emat your-orders.”’ 

*Peave, of course, Did I not‘say I-wanted 
no gossip—at least while I am*here?”’ 
ensweréd May. “Besides, ‘we have no quarrel 
—that is-over !” 

‘“Phen’ I have the‘honour to wish you good 
evening.” 

He -paswed her with a bow, and léfs the 
gardens. 

May resisted ther impulse to tfrn end Jook 
etter him, but stood siiil in°the path where 
he had left her. 


What's formal farewell! Two years ago 


’oo had held bith her bends and lovked into. 


‘her-eyes, and his '' Gooi-night, dove,” had filled 
her heart with iis sweetness. How cold'this 
seemed —how bitterly cold ! 

*'Tt is better we parted |” she said, tossing 
her head back as if to'fling away the thought 
of those other times, and went quickly down 
the walk. ‘‘ Hoe wanted a slave, and a slave I 
will pever bs! He chose not to trast me, and 
perfect trust I will.have. Why has he come 
here? Why did he come to tiis house to-day? 
if I mect'him often I vow Ivwill- make him 
wish he'‘had ‘never seen me‘again !” 


hee 


CHAPTER. Il. 


Maner Wiits0n; Delacourt’s old. nurse, came 
that evening into an almost dark room ‘to 
tower the blinds-end lightthe lamp, and tes 
‘if her young master was in. 

The*maid under ber had been granted -a 





holiday,-so Madge came herself to perform 
these dutics. 

She had insisted on coming with her meater 
to this somewhat 't n old | tower, 
determined that he should have one friend 
beside*him inthis toncly life he had-choren to 
lead ‘since ‘his’ retura’ from- abroad and the 
d@eath of his old relation. 

‘Madge'had been elmost mother as well as 
oo to uretaeien lad, and +" besides, s, 
20 '‘thorong ir “‘berong ag 
Shbyecinaerciane Shot é‘had never been to 
Engene like a nt. 

‘She’ knew ‘all that ‘had ‘driven :himi from 
England, and had hailed bis return’ with 
Aclkight, and she refased pointbiank to fet‘him 
tremain-tlone in King’s Lea. 

' ‘Dhis evening she almost cried@outas, coming 
up to the window, she saw a dark form sit- 
ting there. 


“Madge,” said Delasourt’s soft-voice; as she | 


recoiled, “is that you? did Ietartle: yon? I 
am sorry.” 

“It doesn’t ‘matter,’ said Madge. “*I-did 
not know you were in, that is-all, ‘Have'you 
been long home? Why dGitin’t you ‘ring for 
lights?” 

-"] have'been in tome hours, T’did not-want 
lights. Don’t bring them, please; Meége ; ‘the 
dark is plessenter.”’ 

‘‘ But it’s lonely, my dear,” said she, coming 
nearer, “What made you leave the garden 
party so'esrly? ‘Thats mot like what you 
used to bo, Mr. Eugene.” 

‘Because I'm a-fool,”4vas the short'rep'y. 

‘* And you've seen Migs May?” 

“ Yes.” 

“How did you know she-was hore?” 

“I saw her go by with‘her-eousin. I knew 
her ccasin was going to this party, and I 
thought—welJ, I need nos explain. Yon 
marvelled why I so suddenly accepted ‘this 
invitation, ‘and now I wish I had not. You 
have blamed moa before: for-remembering her 
still, bot whats the use of that} Foolish or 
mice,wweak ornstrong, it comes to the same 
thing—she is still to me all she was,” 

“ All! Than why did you quarrel withsher? 
why not make it up now?’’ ssid Madge, Jay- 
ing her hand. cn-the.curly head. ‘' You know, 
my dear, I don’t know quite all the rights of 
the story, and I daresay you acted for the best, 
but where there's love it. seems so.easy to over- 
look faults.” 

“Madge,” said the young man, “1.don’t 
think she could have loved me at all—not 
as I loved her, To-day she was. hard ‘and 
seornfal, Did I never tell,you the reason 
why we parted? I.thonght you would.gness, 
and I could scarcely bear tospeak of is ‘even 
toyou. Jt was my doing—at least partly, . It 
was so simple a thing. I never thought it 
would lead to this, You remember that fellow 
who used to be about town two seasons ago— 
Lester Davenport? He went everywhere—no 
door was elut against him. The women 
thought him all the more of a hero becaase 
he was a bit of a roué A bit of a roud/ 
Madge. I knew him to be an utter 
scoundrel. “Twice at least he had orepi into 
men's homes and destroyed them. He led a 
scandalous life—hoe was not fit to so much as 
touch a woman’s hand, I asked May not to 
meet him, I wasnot jealous. I did not mis- 
trust her. She said it was nonsense, every- 
one received him ; I was jealous, that was all. 
We had more than one quarrel about it. She 
would not believe me. She was asked to a 
hhonse where he was‘to be for the autumn.” 

‘‘ Yes, [remember that. She went?” 

“She would go, Tien I told ‘her she 
could not love me-to defy me like that, and ff 
phe refused to obey me in this I-world be no 
‘woman's blave, ‘and yield a just right to ‘her 
whims. It-was not alone the utter scouting of 
my wishes, the persistetit assertion that Imis- 
trusted her, the disbelief in all my protesta- 
tions—it was that I eanuct believe a girlconld 
do’all this'and yet lovea man. And, ‘besitles, 
from the time we were engaged, there:seemed 
always disagreements and cross-purposes. 
What I have told:you was only the etl minating 





polit, “I-euppese “We were” both 400 high. 


tempered aud proud,” 

‘fre you eure “you wete-gertfe with Ler 
about Mr. Davenport? It might’ have been 
gitlish perversity, andher heart’ have been 
true“enough all the time,” said’ Madge, con - 
vineed in her own mind that ber mg could 
not have erred very far, and May was not half 
good enough for ‘him. 

“‘ She never loved me, “She never could have 
eee sas tieveanaetiaeen, wh yr Per- 

aps | was rot as gentio as I might 
have been, but she has gone too far ‘for oe 
eyer to acknowledge it. I will never -#toop-so 

‘that, if I break myheart-forit;”’ 

“4h, Magone, - pride has broken more 
hearts than ever confession has,” said Madge, 
sadly, “I'm older than-you, dear. I tock 
you a child from your mother’s arms the 
night she died, and I know ‘you~ate ‘‘hot- 
tempered and ‘wiffal, andnever would brook 
contradittion, Fs there no'way Ui making 
this‘up again?” 

“ I will never utter a word to her as long as 
1 live;"* said Deleconrt,; with ‘the rashness of 
youth. ‘“fPhe woman who can do as she ‘as 
— is no yoo cael . sence 

* Yet you ere—where Miss My 
lived often.” as F 

“ Well, I told “you I was a‘fool,” sail 
Delacourt, turnizg his face a ‘little aside. 

“Ts it fair to her to stty’now she is 
‘there?’ Ma@ge asked. “I think she*was very 


| wrong ; but still, dear, even if she‘did not care 


for you it might be bard for her to meet 
u ”? 


“Tmight have thought so once; I canntt 
efter to-day.”’ 

“She is’a very “wicked girl,” exclaimed 
Madge, with a rudden burst of ‘the anger that 
had been long emouldeting sgainst May, ‘I 
‘wish——” 

Déelacourt started‘up, andthe light from the 
‘pale rising meon fell on ‘his face ; it was‘fali 
‘of passionate pain, 

“\ Medee, younmust not blame her?*ho said 
“‘T-cannot, I will not bear it. If I speak to 
‘you of ‘her it is onfy that at: times*I can 
scarcely endure silence. I will never utter 
even “her name to you if ‘you say a “word 
against her. How can a man forget in two 
short years all the glory of his ‘life; nay, to 
his grave shall he not remember ?” 

He turned to the window abruptly. Madge 
fdliowed him. 

“ Evgene, my own boy,” she ‘said, almozt 
crying, ‘‘ you know it was ‘only love for you 
made me rpeak, I wouldn't give you a 
minute's ‘hurt if I:could help it.” 

Detacourt threw his‘arms round her, 

“T know that,” he said, tenderly. ‘ For- 
give me; I was mot angry, but I know I said 
too much,” 

His kiss healed whatever sore his words 
had made, and Madge left him consoled. 

He'sank ‘back into his old attitude. He 
wes not proud of himself for the course ‘he 
had taken—to-come back from his*wanderin: 
Nife-wbroad and ‘bury bimself ‘in this York- 
“shire ‘Village, ‘beoause ever ‘these ‘hills and 
moors May’s ‘feet had run, and she bhai 
‘breathed this gir. 

‘There was lack of energy, lack of that very 
pride ‘that had helped to bring’wbout his posi- 
tion, and he knew it keenly. But the wrench 
of his ~whole life had left him ‘weak. Ho 
eotid not gather his old strength ‘all at once, 
vand'when he might have done so May her- 
‘self came”*again before him. It was useless 
then to gtrive, ‘for he loved her stiil. 


* * * * 


“Tike Mc. Dolacouri!’’ repsated Muy, 
auswering her cousin’s question, “no, I 
don’t,”’ 

They were in May's bedroom that samo 
Hight, whither Ela had gone for the midnighs 
chat said to be dear to ieminine hearts. Not 
that it was yet midnight; they kept carly 
hours up here, and the charch clock had jest 
struck eleven. 

“ Not like -him!” repeated Hila, “Ithink 
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he is delightful, and everyone is chanting his 


praises. 

“I am not fond of following everyone, I 
don’t like him,” 

“ Bat you hardly spoke to him.”’ 

May had been against the window 
lintel, pulling at the climbing plant without ; 
she turned now, and looked straight at Ella. 

“I {see you guess something,” she said, 
“and {I sup you may as well know the 
whole. Sit 
tell it smoothly. I hate him—I mean I don’t 
like him—now, but it wasn't so once, two 
years ago.” 

The cadence of those three words teld Ella 
wet May would sooner have dia than let 


know. 
7 “y 4 on’t want to kno 
“ May, % on’é wan WwW any- 
‘eideed.” 


‘* Yes, you had better,” said the girl, rest- 
lessly, ‘‘ bat keep it to yourself. I meant no 
one to know we had ever met, but I must 
waive that with you. Well, as perhaps you 
know, we—we were lovers Ss 

Her Seine, Bere ne, Sere = half 
savagely a of the plant, and began 
snepping the = off while she spoke. 

“TI don’t know how it began. I was oe 
fectly happy at first; there was no one like 
him. Then our wills began to cross. I 
thought he erdered too much, and my brother 
used to say I ordered him, and no man would 
stand it. He said I was too fond of showing 
power. Anyhow, we two were always dis- 

, and I never could make oat how it 

was. Then he took into his head that a 
certain Lester Davenp rt was no fit company 
for me or any girl. That was nonsense, for 
one I knew received him; even my 
sr aria pes a 

y didn’t t. Eugene sai 

man ought to be turned out of any decent 
house. He never spoke to him himself. He 
wanted me not to meet him. I wasn’t the 
least bit taken with this Davenport, Ella, but 


I believe Eugene was afraid of his fas- 
cinations, for he was fascinating—and 


jealous——”’ . 

“ Bat,” said Ella, quietly, ‘I think Mr. 
Delacourt could hold his own as to personal 
charm against most men.” 

“I know, I knew it then. I thought 
Eagene a hero, I can assure you, but I could 
not see what right he had to choose my 
acquaintance.” 

* Did he tell you his reasons?” 

“Yes. I will say for him he was just there. 
He had not that man’s folly of thinking girls 
know nothing of those things that are done 
and must take on faith what is told them. 
He told me as mush as was posaible.”’ 

‘“*Didn’t you believe him?”’ 

“Oh, yes; I daresay some of it was true, 
but he expected me to give way directly, and 
I maintained that it was very ridiculous to 
make a.fuss about what everyone did. Well, 
at last I was asked to a. country house where 
Mc. Davenport wasalso to be. I told Eugene 
I had been asked. He said, ‘May, you won't 

io?’ And, oh, Ella! if he had said it 

ifferently I might have yielded, but it was 
half a command, and we had parted a few 
nights before coldly because I would not be 
coerced, and I thought he did not trust me. 
That made me wild. I said defiantly, ‘ Yes, 
I shall, why not?’ He said some things then, 
Ella, that I hate to think of—he ogn be 
terribly stern when he likes. They were not 
true. I did love him, and he said I could not, 
or I should have cared more for his wishes. 
I said they were absurd wishes, and showed 
mistrust, that I believed it was simply 
because he was jealous.”’ 

“ Oh, May !” cried Ella 

*“Why shouldn’t 1? You think a girl is to 
be her lover's humble slave; I wouldn’t be 
that to my husband.” 

**I do not think that; but you were cruel to 
him, and he had right on his side.” 

** He was cruel dirst,’’ said May, obstinately, 
“ and he had no right to expect me to think 


wn, and I'll tell you. I can’t [ 





exactly as he did. After that, of course, we 
ees 208 5 Sent aes eee 


She pressed her hand to her forehead with 
@ little shadder, 

“Yes, I do. It was I—I drew off his be- 
trothal ring, and—and threw it on the floor. 
He did not move for a minute, and I did not 
look at him, I knew I had roused him to the 
utmost, and that was not little. Then he 
stepped forwards, and I thought he was going 
to pick up the ring, but he crushed it under 
his heel, He said —he said —” 

She caught her breath with a half-sob, then 
gave a short, hard laugh. 

“I am stupid,” she said. “I suppose I 
cared then, and the memory is painful, Let 
me see. He said—ob, I remember; but I 
bore you, Ella.” 

“No, no; go on, pray.” 

“ Girls always like a love-story, particularly 
if it’s teagie,” said May, half-contempt: - ../y. 
“*You never loved me,’ he sai J'aank 
Heaven I know it now.’ And1 _.id, ‘ Yes, it 
is better, of course.’ ” 

**You remember every word,” said Ella, 
who listened breathlessly. ‘‘ You have re- 

ted his words in the very way he must 
ave said them.” 

“Did I? Dramatic instinct, my dear. 
He did it very well, too—a gentleman all 
through.” 

‘*May, hush! you shock me! Yon ean talk 
like that of such a terrible scene !’’ 

‘*Terrible! Not at all—melodramatic. I 
shouldn’t fliog duwn a ring like that now. It 
was a lovely diamond, too. Harry was aw- 
fully angry, and so was Annie, bat as they 
hadn't got to marry Eugene I couldn't see 
that it mattered to them. It was out of the 
question to put up with that dictatorial sort 
of thing.” 


* Yet,” said Ella, who could not help being 
indignant with this beautifal, perverse crea- 
ture, “ you acknowledge yourself that Harry 
never met Mr. Davenport unless he was 
obliged.’’ 

“So was I obliged. I couldn’t turn my 
bask on him when I saw him at a friend’s 
house, could I?—and make myself out so 
much more mora! than my neighbours, unless 
you think I might have said, ‘ Piease, sir,’ 
sweeping a cartsey, ‘my fiancé objects to my 


associating with you, so I think I'll leave the | 


house unless you will.’” 


‘* May, have yoa any heart lefc, or has it | 


all been frit away in that garish London 
life? I could ba so deeply sorry it I thought 
ou felt it, It seems to me so dreadful. 
don’t say Mr. Delacourt may not 
have been in fault, and, perhaps, misunder- 
stood you, but you made it hard for any man 
to be sure of your love. Sach a small th 
to ask—so reasonable, so easy to grant! 
daresay he urged it too haughtily ——” 

** Like the Grand Tark,” said May. 

“Bat,” pursued Ella, not noticing her, 
“an error like that might have been over- 
looked. In the main, he was right. Ol! 
course he did not wish you to cat Mr. Daven- 
port and insult your friends, bat to avoid him 
as mach as possible, and not to accept an in- 
vitation to a house where you kaew he was 
visiting.” 

““My dear cousin, do you kaow what it 
would be to give way like that? Waat would 
it be when you were married, and the nature 
of things wouldn’t permit you to be quite 
free?” 

“Nonsense, May! It was not because you 
chose to associate with Mr, Davenport that 
this marriage was brokea off, but because 
your entire disregard of a reasonable wish 
made Mr. Delacoart disbelieve in your love 
for him. I don’t altogether blame him. It 
may have been a mere fit of perverseness— 
you always were too fond of making everyone 
your slave. Harry was right, bat I can 
scarcely imagine even you wrecking your life 
and his for a foolish piece of pride. Ishoulda’t 
talk so, May, if I thought you cared ’—her 





tone softened, she looked keenly at her 
cousin. 


“Of course you don’t blame him,” said 
May, so coolly as to entirely baffle Ella. 
“ Women always do take the men’s side ; he 
was quite as fond of his way as I of mine, 
and why should I yield? If it was only a bit 
of perverseness on my side he ought to have 
been less hard on me, and not let his own 
temper blind him. I don’t care for the love 
that is so ready to disbelieve inlove. Besides, 
= ae not trust me—that was at the bottom 

t. 

“That is what you say, but I expect you 
are mistaken.’’ 

, Well, I ought to know him better than 
iu, ? 


** It comes to this, May, that you are to give 
the rein to your own pride and nee your 
lover to have none—to be as contradictory as 
you can, and he is to meekly submit.” 

May laughe i. 

“Oh, dear, no. I hate a man who can’t 
master. The only thing is I don’t care for 
him to mastership over me, Eugene 
tried it and failed, but he woulda’t give way 
any more than I woald, and I thiak all the 
better of him for it.’’ 

“Yet a miaute ago you asked why should 
he not yield.” 

“Oh you dear old consistent humdram !” 
cried May. ‘ Don’t you know me better, after 
I’ve come down here running wild and tor- 
menting uncle out of his seven senses, every 
single time I could manage it? Did you ever 
know me consistent, or practical, or anything 
tolerably reasonable? I’m good for nothing 
batt nonsense, and sing uncle’s favourite 
songs, and—and—be happy in my own way.” 

The 8 , rattled anyhow, in a way 
ant. | Nag tears to Ella’s eyes, was 
fin y the speaker flinging her arms 
round her cousin. : 

“Don’t scold me any more, Ellie,” she said 
in the sweetest, most loving way ; ‘‘ don’t pi 
me because, I don’t need it—only don’t 
me quite heartless, because—well, because I 
can’t cry over a mistake.” 

What could Ella do after that but embrace 
and kiss and pet the winsome pleader, and 
wonder no more, as she had sometimes, how 
any man could put up with May’s caprices 
and fancies and “ qa ” it, 

It seemed impossible not to yield to her in 
everything when she was in this mood—not to 
love her the more for her faults, and even love 
the faults themselves. 

She went to her room and undressed slowly, 
listening to May’s careless voice trilling away 
like a happy bird. : 

Did shecare?—did she have no soft memories 
it only at times? If, Ella thought, she only 
knew—if she could be sure that May was not 


acting a part ! 
ceased as she laid her head 


And May’s so 
on the pillow and stared at the stars looking 
in at her Window, and when they began to 
pale she was sleeping and clasping one hand 
restlessly over the other. 

‘* Oh, my ring! my ring!” she said, aloud, 
and then came a long, weary sigh. “ It is 
gone Oh! Eagene, why did you take it 
away?” - 

od these were the two stories—the one 
Eugene Delacourt had told to his nurse, and 
May’s version to which Ella had listened. 
And Eila waited to jadge till she had heard 
both. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Manes, shrewd and with feminine acumen 
in an affaire du coeur, was not surprised when 
she fouad her young master throwing off his 
solitariness. : 

Hitherto no arts of hers had persuaded him 
to accep’ the invitations of his neighbours, 
and she began to fear his late wandering life, 
in all manner of wild places, had thoroughly 
unfitted him for ordinary society. Neverthe- 
less, the change did not quite satisfy her. She 
was not pleased to know that a girl whom ehe 
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looked on as utterly ‘heartless was able to 
practically order Eugene's life. 

“Ho'd better be rid of the toils at once,” 
she would say. ‘‘ But what’s the use of talk- 
ing? I might hold forth till I’m dumb, it 
would be no good. I wish he’d go to those 
outlandish places again, even though I'd miss 
him 80, sooner than to fret his heart out after 
a girl like that. I just wish young Mr, Wil- 


or. would fancy her, He's just come 
home from Paris, and I have heard he’s wild 
about her,”’ 


Her wish, unlike many in this world, was 
fulfilled, 

“ May,” said Ella one morning at ihe end 
of that week, ‘*do you know Algy Willoughby 
is just home?” 

“ Who is that?” asked May. 

‘Don’t you remember Algy who used to try 
and domineer over us, and you used to fly at 
him like a spitfire? ” 

“ Yes,” said the girl, beginning to laugh. 
‘*Bat he was a rather jolly little lad for all 
that. What has he grown up like?” 

**Good-lcoking, rather tall, but much the 
same as he was- little change, He’s been 
staying in Paris, and I don't think he was 
expected home s0 soon. Partly why I told 
you was, that his mother has been suggesting 
the idea of a walking party to the old camp, 
and of course he will be there; but I wasn't 
sure whether you would like to go,” 

‘* Why not?” said May, and catching sight 

her cousin’s face the colour came into her 
own. 

“You mean Mrs. Willoughby has asked 
Eugene—I mean Mr. Delaconrt,” said she, 
half angrily, “ Didn’t I tell you there was 
nothing between us? I don’t care whether I 
meet him or not. I shall go, certainly.” 

“ Ob, very well,” said Ella, meekly, feeling 
rather sat upon. 

The party met in Mrs. Willoughby’s draw- 
ing-room on the Saturday morning, that lady 
herself, her daughter and son, receiving the 


guests. 

By Nellie Willoughby stood Delacourt’s 
tall form ; and May, as she turned from greet- 
ing Nellie, gave him a passive little hand and 
a conventional smile, 

She looked superbly handsome, and as 
bright as the PRs. 2 va day. She barely suf- 
fered Delacourt to touch her fingers and to 
make the usual formal salutations before she 
had, with a manner that ignored him, turned 
gy Willoughby, holding out both her 

ands,— 

** Why, Algy,” she said, delightedly, ‘how 
glad I am to see you!” , . ‘ 

“May,” said the young man, as if he could 
hardly believe that thie beautiful woman was 
the wild little girl he haa tried to rob of her 
hardly-earned blackberries, and who had 
boxed his ears for his pains, ‘ is it really you? 
By Jove!” 

His look of frank admiration said the rest. 
May gave a swift glance over her shoulder. 
Delacourt had moved away—he was bending 
down to Nellie, handing her her gloves or 
something, and May slipped her fingers on to 
Algernon’s offered arm. 

**Tt’s like old times,” said she, softly, look- 
ing upward under those long, thick lashes just 
as they passed Delacourt. 

What wonder that the man’s heart throbbed 
and burned—just such a tender clioging hand 
on his arm, just such a glance into his face! 
‘Was it his folly or hers, his madness or hers, 
that had flang her out of his hold into some- 
one else’s, an ‘cas his lips against a single 


remonstrance 

The day passed as such days usually do 
where there is sunshine and pleasant people, 
and beautiful scenery to explore, . 

There was not much of the Roman camp 
left—only a trace of the mound and some 
stones, seemed to have fallen into a sort 
of natural archWay. 

Sach as it was everyone looked at it, and 
tried bt make out inscriptions that had never 


re. 
May and Algy Willoughby wandered over it, 





recalling many a childish escapade—for this 
had been a favourite playground—and seemed 
to have a great many confidences. 

Algy’s head was very nearly turned—he was 
devotion itself, and could hardly tear himself 
from May’s side, even when other claims were 
made on him. 

Towards the afternoon, however, fortune 
deserted the party. Nobody had noticed a 
few ominous clouds, though one or two 
ladies had said they felt thunder in the air, 
and the storm burst on them unawares, It 
found them scattered, May and Algy away no 
one knew where, three or four others ditto, 
Mrs. Willoughby, Nellie, Ella, and Delacourt 
some distance from the camp near trees. 

Delacourt had becu lying on the grass watch- 
ing the girls twist daisy chains, but as a 
bright flash seemed to come right across his 
eyes he sprang up. 

“You mustn’t stay here!” he exclaimed, 
“under these trees, Miss Stanton. Run for 
that deserted cottage over there—do you see 
it? I'll take care of Mrs. Willoughby.” 

**There isn’t any shelter!” exclaimed 
or frightened; and Ella, more calm, 
said,— 

‘tT don’t see any cottage; there isn’t any.” 

“You don’t know your own country as well 
as I do,’’ said he, smiling. ‘‘ Get up on to the 
road, avoid the trees, and you’ll come to it. It 
is quite safe, and the door is open. Now run, 
both of you.’’ 

They obeyed, while he followed with Mrs. 
Willoughby, who was slight and active and 
made good way. 

TI wonder where the others are,” said she, 
anxionsly, '‘ Algy and May, they are so heed- 
less. Nellie, do you know where they are?” 

‘*No, mamma. At the camp, I expect.” 

“ Are they ?”’ said Delacourt, quickly—they 
were now in the little parlour of the cottage— 
“T'll go and see.” 

**Ob, no!” they all cried. ‘‘ Don’t go out 
in this storm, Mr. Delacourt. They are quite 
safe, and you mtst go through the woods,” 

“It’s the quickest, but there is another 
way,” he said. ‘The storm won’t hurt me.” 

‘It’s so heavy,” said Nellie, shuddering, for 
the lightning kept flashing blindly, and the 
thunder roaring overhead. 

Ella said nothing, but put her hand on his 
arm, 

He paused, looking down into her uplifted 
+ flash, blue and vivid, struck athwart 
the window. 

“I must go,” he said, hurriedly. ‘‘ I cannot 
rest here—you will all be quite safe.” 

She dropped her hand and her eyes from 
their steadfast gaze, gave a little smile, and 
the next minute he had gone. 

Not by the safe road, but by the quickest, 
through the wood, under the trees, that might 
at apy minute crash above him, but what did 
he care? In the self-absorption of love it 
seemed to him no one could take care of May 
but himself, 

It seemed so in truth, for under that stone 
archway in the camp he found Algy and May, 
protected from the heavy rain, but, as he 
knew and they did not, in danger from the 
loose hold of their place of shelter. 

May was pale, and looked as if she were 
frightened. He almost fancied there was relief 
in her eyes when she saw him, but if there 
were it passed too quickly to be sure of. 

** You mustn’t stay here,” he said, quickly, 
but quietly, ‘‘ The others are all sheltered in 
a cottage up the hill, and this isn’t safe,” 

‘* Quite safe,” said May, not stirring, 

‘*1t’s perfectly safe,” said Willoughby, a 
little aggressively, feeling his chivalry im- 
pugned, ‘ You surely don’t think——” 

“TI don’t think anything, my dear fellow,” 
said the other, with a touch of impatience, ‘I 
know, if you don’t, that the hold of these 
stones is very slight, and they may fall any 
minute.” 


‘I’m sorry you put yourself out to look after 
us,” said May, tely. “ Algy is quite capable 
of taking oare of me, and I would rather stay 
here,” 


‘*We are much obliged to you all thesame,” 
said Algy, following her cue, with a triumphant 
look at Delacourt, 

“Will you come, Miss Stanton?” said 
Eugene, without a glance at Algy; he might 
have been part of the crumbling stones for all 
the notice he tock of him. 

‘You heard her answer ; I will take care 
of her,” said Algy, hotly. 

Delacourt coolly made a step forward ard 
took May’s ungloved hand, drawing her, with 
a force as imperious as it was gentle, from 
beneath the arch. Her momentary strugele 
to free herself was impotence itself in that 
strong clasp; her flash of anger and indigna- 
tion seemingly unheeded. 

Algernon rushed forward, but at that instant 
there came a gleam of lightning that dazzled 
them. For a second they could scarcely see; 
and Delacourt, waiting for no more, hurried 
May forward, only turning a little way off to 
give a parting warning to Willoughby, which 
he could not be sure he bad heard. 

May was nearly breatbless,lezs with the speed 
they made than with the emotions that half 
choked her. True, when that flash had come 
her fingers had closed round Delacourt’s hand 
in her sudden bewilderment and tremor, but 
now the immediate danger was past and her 
passion had full sway. 

‘Mr. Delacourt,’’ she said, again making an 
effort to be free, and her great eyes blazing ; 
‘* what do you mean?” 

‘I will tell you when you are safe.” 

‘' Safe, through all those trees? Thatis the 
only way to the bill.” 

‘Your pardon, it is not ; you have forgotten 
the path leading to the road.” 

He spoke very quietly. She was excited. 

“ You have insulted Algy,” she said. “You 
had no right—you forget yourself,” 

“IT will settle the point with him after- 
wards,” answered Delacourt; “one cannot 
parley at a moment of danger with a man who 
won’t listen to reason.”’ 

‘*Or a woman either, I suppose,” said she, 
sarcastically. 

‘‘Or a woman either,” was the unexpected 
answer; ‘‘since it pleases you to apply my 
words in that way.” 

She was silent a minute from sheer indigna- 
tion ; then, frigidly,— 

‘* Will you please let go my hand, Mr, Dela- 
court?” 

‘*Certainly ; I beg your pardon.” 

There was no doing anything with him; no 
rousing him—no moving him fgom his unvary- 
we Rapa May glanced back into the 

7 with a half idea to defy him and return ; 
but it was misty with driving rain, and the 
‘ightning danced over it every minute.' 

She was afraid to be alone, she had always 
been nervous in a storm, and probably Algernon 
had left the camp. Here she felt safe—she 
knew she did, deeply as that feeling increased 
her ire. As she conld not defy Delacourt— and 
knew that he knew it, for he took no notice of 
her lingering step—she tried to plant a sting. 

“I wish I knew if Algy were safe,” she said, 
anxiously, an anxiety not all feigned. . 

‘* When I have taken you to shelter I will 
go back and look after him,” said Delacourt, 
without a change of tone or feature. But by 
@ skilfully arranged phrase he had baffled 
May, by rendering AJgernon ridiculous. “ At 
present we had best quicken our pace.” 

She obeyed him passively, because she could 
not help it, but her heart and mind were in a 
whirl. She took no heed of the lightning and 
the rain. The one would have terrified her 
at an ordinary time, and she would have 
remembered she was being drenched through. 

They reached the cottage where others had 
now gathered, and were received with acclama- 
tions of delight. 

‘* But where is Algy ? ” exclained his mother, 
beginning to get frightened. 

‘*I am going to see,” Delacourt answered, 
moving again towards the door. 


‘Indeed, no, you must not,’ exclaimed a 
dozen voices, Mrs, 
j but May stood aloof, 





iby’s among them, 
tened at what she 
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had dane, trembling at the thougyt of danger 
to Delacourt, but resolately keeping’ back.a 
word. of remonstrance ; she would notshow 
him she.cared what he did, 

“ Here is. Algy,” said Ella, in the midat of 
the confusion, and In stalked that young gentle- 
man, and, after, answering inquiries. by saying 
he had come through the wooda, went to May’s 


side. 

“Through the woods!” repeated his.sister ; 
‘* very foolish of you, I can't think why you 
didn’t come. with Mr, Delacourt and May.” 

When.the storm had. somewhat lessened a 
fewof the gentlemen volunteered to go forward 
to the next farmhouse and see if they could 
secare conveyances for the. ladies—Delagourt 
amongst them. Perhaps ha preferred facing 
the storm again to seeing’ May and Algy 


Willoughby apparently inseparable under. his, 


very eyes. Algernon, however, also joined the 
foraging party, and Delacourt drewa breath of 
relief, notwithstanding that presently he foand 
Algy by his side and beginning, angrily,— 

‘* Mr, Delacourt, you and FE have an account 


to settle, Do you think it is the act of a; 


gentleman to take a lady away from my care 
in. that manner?” 

“Tt is always the act of a gentleman to 
protect a lady,” said Delacourt, smiling a 
little. 

“ She had protection.” 

* Allow me to contradict that; Sinca you 
chose to seek shelter in a place palpably’ unsafe 
I must decline to consider you. a fit protector 
for the lady in question,” 

“ I suppose,” said Algy, hotly. ; ““you under- 
stand what interpretation I must puton such 
conduct—such an extraordinary interest in 
Miss Stanton’s safety.” 

“ T have.no wish'to fetter liberty ofthought,” 
ssid the other, anmovedly. 

*“T can assure you Miss Stanton is not at all 
pleased at your interference.” 

‘Very likely. May I ask, did she send you 
a3 her ambassador?” 

“No, Ofcourse itis impossibla for her to 
fight this battle for herself, so I fight it for her 
—as a gentleman should.” 

“Tam sorry we differ as tos gentleman's 
duties,” said Delacourt, carelessly, ‘*I always 
thought one of them was.that he should not 
make alady’s name the subject of dispute,” 

Willoughby, with an exclamation nof unlike 
an oath, strode forward, and Delacourt thought 
no more offim. He difnot see May again 
that night—he did not care to; and, anyhow, 
would have avoided her. 

She would have had her-trinmphif she had 
known. how sharply she had stabbed him that 
day—how the mere tonch. of her hand: inhis 
had quiskened his wholecouLinta recollections 
that werean agony, Yet, perhaps, her nobler 
nature might have grieved and not triamphed 
—she was ae wayward, 


fiven, to-night, though she. kuew she had, at 
the least, paimed him—the.very thing, she had 
meant to:de-~-she- tossed miserably from side 
to.side, and.copld. not rest, 

Deep dovwn:in her yhasrt the« knowledge day, 
doing fierce:battle with: her auger against him, 
that he-had not forgotten--thatiia.dasger she 
had. been: his: first yet she re- 
peated again and again that he. had'presamed 
too fary and she would: never forgive it. 


(7 be concluded in ourmext.) 








A’pinser of wits is proverbially a palace of 
sifence; and ‘the envy and hatred which all 
literary men really féel ftr cach otter, 
especially when they are exchanging dedica- 
tious’ of mutual affection, always. iusure in 
such assemblies the agreeablsé« presence of 
a general féeling of painfal constraint, If a 
good thing occurs to a guest ho will not 
express it, lest his neighbour, who is publish- 
iog & novel in numbers, shall appropridte it 
nexf month, or he himsalf, who has.the same 
responsibility of production, be deprived of 
ite legitimate appearance, 








CINDERELLA 
—-0— 
CHAPTER XLI,—(continued), 


Tux, beginning of the note had evidently 
been torn off, and perhaps ‘washed away, and 
the writing commenced somewhat abraptly,— 

“Tt.is folly, I kaow, for no. eye will ever 


see this; still it is a relisf to write—nearly as | 


eat.a relicf as to speak—and if I did not, 
- should’ go mad, mad, mad! Oh! my 
dear, worthy, commonplacs English hus- 
band! If you could hear-me! Oh! my 
hard, critical, inquisitive, detesting step- 
danghters! If you could but know my past.! 

“Bat rest easy; you never stall! am 
writing now for two reasons—one as # Kind 
ef mental escape-pips, a safety-valve; the; 
other reason is,.to put down things that.I! 
may never forget thom—na, not. the smallest: 
item. 

‘*At present every detail ig. branded on my; 
brain in fire, battime softens the past, heals: 
soars, pleads for forgiveness, blurs over. ter- 
rible wrongs—it shall never efface mine. as; 
long as I live and.as long as this:paper exists. 
Let me'commence at the beginning. What do; 
T remember first? A palace in St, Peters- 
burg, with a big white portico and shallow 
steps, droskys-with their horses, sleighsand 
bells and monjik. drivers, torchlight, swift) 
sleighing on.the Neva, a housefull of servants, 
an English nurse, a French“ bonne,” money and 
friends in.abundanoe, bus no mother. 
were Sergius, my brother Nathalie, and me, 
and cur Annt Sophie, who kept us all in 
order, including my father. 

‘* After this-a long time, we seemed tp..be- 
coma very quiet. There wasa soriof mystery 
always around ns, like a. fog, and queer, 
strange.people to be meton the staira af night. 
Then we were sent to thesummer palace, near 
Moscow, and we stayed away for four years, 
father coming to see us now and then; and. 
bringing hig strange friends. 

‘“Sargins was now-nineteen, an offiter im the 
Imperial Foot Guards, I was seventeen, and’ 
grown up; and Nathalia,was a year younger. 
She was very pretty, far prettier than Iwas 
—her features were ro delicate, her eyes so 
brilliant, 

‘Ste was a creature fall of fire and energy 
and impulse. Ihad a lover, a brother officer 
of Sergius, but older. His father had a.sum- 
mer palaca with. five verats of ours, and Alex- 
ander and I had known one another as chil- 

ren. 

**How can I tell how it happened? But 
we loved each other very, vary much, How 
adora>le. he looked in his fall-dfesa aniform 
with white braided coat and fara! , 

“Tcloss my eyes—I sea himnow! Alagl 
in, life I shall’ never sea him mors, How 
could Itell my husband, that good, honest 
man, who knows not emotion or sentiment, 
that my, heart is buried in Alex Da. Bodisco’s 

ave 
Orr Alex had a brother, Ivan,_as different to 
him as night from.the sun—dark.and stealthy 
in his disposition ; avavicious, cra Z, 
full of envy, fall of deceit, fair, and. sly— 
small. and insignificant, Td Nathalie I 
always Called him. tha ‘ white adder” bat 
Nathalieliked him a little—deluded. girl 1— 
and, will if be conceived, he actually made 
propesala ta me also, well knowing that I was 
his brother's promised,bride. 

“ Alex wee-the eldesison. Ivan. hated him 
bitterly for that.cause, and on account. of me. 
Alas! whatis more potent than envy? 

‘'I was. said. to be my aunt's heiress—my 


rich Anant Sophie. Iwas. to make a 
match—a,dake, a princa, they all doer 


“But Alex was gcod enough for me; His 
father was only a count, but he was a, great 
person at Court, favourite with the Emperor, 
and the head of the secret police—a,post of 
hononr in St.Pétersburg, and:a post of danger 


10. 
“ Alex told me that there were grave mat- 





——— a 


~ 
ters in hand—thaf the Empire was honey- 
combed by a. secret. society that threatened its 
very existence, and that, was closing round 
the Upper Ten as the folds of a boa gradually 
closes in suffocating its,victim, 

“Bat I was young, 1° was giddy, I was 
seventesn: Iput these things farfromme. I 
rode and drove and sug. and wmused ‘myself. 
Tt’ was but the calm that comes before the 


storm, 

“These haleyon days were short-lived ! 
Gradnally, very gradually, the truth was 
allowed to dawn on me. 

“ My father, Sergius, and.Aunt Sophie. were 
secret, but ever busy conspirators, Ivan de 
Bodisco was the very mind and, centre of their 
plots; and Nathalie, my younger sister, war 

iven over to their schemes body and'soul! 

o¢é shock came’to me after another, and I 
was prepared for the worst. 

‘*] was a tacit member myself Was.Inot 
aware of the secret councils, the stealthy 
comings and goings ? 

‘* Who knows, bat I might haye been active 
in the causs, too, but for Alex ? 

‘* Littl did he dream of what I knew when 
he poured out his confidences into my ears, and 
his bitter condemnation: of well-born gentle- 
men who were ready to plunge the country 
into civil war, to pit class. against class, brother 
against brother; who did no} stop at dark apd 
secret means to carry.out terrible deeds, and 
who shunned the day Hj ht like so. many: owls. 
Latterly my father hac looked but coldly on 
my intimacy with Alex, although in former 

I had known my father to say he ‘loved 
him asason; that he wasall that we could 
— aces eee eentloeien Now 

opinion was changed, as well as his politic: 
—now Ivan was his. favourite, and Alex. was 
given the cold shoulder, and « still cooler wel- 
come, 

**Sergius' was short in. his manner, my 
father. chill, Nathalie snappish,, Aunt Sophie 
intolerable, but I did my best to make up to 
him for all slights; and, indeed, he often and 
often said, only he'loved mé so dearly, he 
never could have borne such nndeserved,trest- 
ment, and such a fresty reception from his 
oldest friends.. Poor Alex never dreams. of 
the trne reason, and.I dared not tell him, 

‘“‘ My relatives were, in-their own opinion, 
the representatives of retributive justice. 
aoe tasubverse all present institutions, 
and leave not (Genretively Speaking) one stone 
on another. Alex, on the contrary, was a 
sworn defender of the thrane, loyal to the 
very marrow of his hones, and beyond, the 
erm inspired persuasion, orthe most fabulous 

8 


“*Give him up—give him up!’ wag the 
family chorns, ‘it is dangerous to us to: have 
him about bere. He is not, and never can be 
one ofus, Send him away,’ 

“ At this time we lived, ag it 
edge of a volcano; My father and Anut 
Sophie were displeased and disappointed with 
me, but I held to my own way,-t wouldnot 

1 my lover.. Nar 9 too, befriended 
me, She sympathized with my lave affix; 
she liked Alex, although he was a tyrant, and 
although my interest in the ‘ canse’ wag nil. 
‘4 We came tocS8t, Petersburg once more 
for the winter season, We. were very. gay. 
Our ‘drawing-rooms were thrown, ities or 
dinner parties and balls the moat of 
the season. Nathalis and I were tad 
at court, but T knew.that it was all a blind, 
that underneath this constant whirl a darker 
undercurrent was-steadily carrying all before 
it. ent & pesmentinens Le pee 
dre was going to n. was 
nearer and hearer, and I had felt it especially 
one evening, even when I was dan ~the 
Dance, de ja Cour—in the Imperial to 
Palace, surrounded by lights, and.jowels, and 
smilfng faces. Ard, therefore, when Nathalie, 
in the early houra cf_ thet dark morning, 
rushed. into my room in her dressing gown, I 
was prepared for anything. 

‘*t *Panline,’ sho. cried,.‘there’s frightful 
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1 believe the: polics.aze. on. onr track. Come 
down, throw. on something, and Jet a3 listen, 
They ave-all.in the-cedar roon—Sergins, my 
father, Alex, and another officer.’ 

‘‘T lost no time in putting my feet into 
slippera,, and. wrapping, myself.in along fur 
mantle that reached to theground, and follow- 
ing my sister, with palpitating. heart. We 
msde our waydinto:aoupboard at the back. of 
the cedar.room, and looked nervously through 
a stained-glass. window, Ib was red, it:made 
everything, look as if it were steeped in blood. 
Ushappy augury! The cupboard was in au 
onter. passage, and. sunken in the thick wall, 
bat it hed no door intothecedar room, only & 
sham-coloured glass window, to which our 
eye-balls were now pressed as if they were 
aboot to. burst from our heads. 

“ We conld.scarcely hear a syllable, as the 
door was nota door, but a wall; but we made 
out, from.stray words and gestures, that Alex, 
who was»present, bad discovered: that the 
greater partof the treason plotted was under 
our roof—that by some means, some. hint 
dropped: by his father, he had: come to warn 
asin time, Infatuated Alex! Hementioned 
® list of: names in his:own possession, and 
looked. at his: brother Ivan; sternly — Ivan, 
who merely said something and laughed. 

There. were- present Sergius, Ivan. de, 
Bodiseo,.aud anether officor—a friend of Alex 
—my father and two well-known noblemen, 
bad jast left the room. Among these hot- 
headed: young-mea arose. high words—very 
high, werds—pistels were.promptly produced, 
the roomeleared,. Oh! how» our. hearts beat, 
Who were: going; to. fight ?—Serging, and the 
young Cossackofiicer.. Howrfiercethey looked 
—how determined! Now the distance was 
passd—could. we notstop it in time? I beat 
my handa: frantieally. upon the window, and 
eoreamed ‘ Sergius !—Sergius!’ bat I was-not 
heard—L. was: too late., 1 saw, through that 
awfal, red. window, this—my. brother erect 
againat. the- steve at. the end of the room, 
facing, me—Ivan with his back to the door— 
the-others-I could, not. see—then a sharp re- 
port—@. seream-—Sergins had. fallen. He 
chreweup both arms, and fell forward on his 
faeey stone, dead—a,. victim. to the Hand of 
Jastiee—only nineteen yearsofage:.So young, 
cor fall oflife; so, brave-and enthusiastic, and, 
adas 1 so mistaken. 

‘Bat the other man. was. also. dead. or 
dyiag,s Lsaw Alex lift his body, and carry it 
over andday it upon a sefa within sight. As 
he did so. he raised his bead, and looked to- 
wards: his brother, Ivan,..who. still stood with 
2 pistel.in hig hand. ani; his-back to the doer. 
He raised, this.pistol, aud: aimed and. fired 
delibenately, and shot Alex.through the brain: 
Yes, witlr his own hand: he killed hia brother. 
I will always maintaim it, though, save the 
eyea'to whony nothipg ia-hidden, none saw the 
awful acthsave mine, Natbulie hadfainted in 
a heap at my feet.the instant she saw Serging 
fall, aud, nothing remained in the room. with 
the. naanderen; bus three corpses—and ‘ deadi 
men tell no tales.’ 

**ET saw no more, I awoke raving on my 
bad, with, Nathalie. bending over:me, the door 
loczed, ne one admitted but Aunt Sophie and: 
herself... I believe I was delirious for days;and, 
when, I came to myself 1 was thie ghost of 
what TE. had.been—Z looked fifty instead of 
eighteen, 

_* Bat, weak as I was, I. lost. no, time in 
violently denouncing Ivan de-Bodisco to my 
broken-hearted father—to my aunt—to anys 
ons who wonld listen to me. Alas! he-had 
told his story fives; andi. made is good No 
one. believed me; my. brain was turned; they 
seid, and. if. was Sergius, they declared). who 
shot Alex fizst, aud then his friend, ina duel. 
Of this. fact Ivan took his solemn oath upon 
the: Greek..Bible,, What. proof had 12 How 
could I see through thatdark closet? Nathalie 
was there, she believed, in Ivan’s,innecence— 
i was mistaken—L was-mad! 

“ Sengias,,Alex,. and. Parl, the: Cossack 
officers were buried af. night, where I know 
not ; but as they fell they lie, somewhere: to- 





gether, until that great day when the graves 
shall be opened, and no secrets shall be hid, 

‘* Alex’s father and friends were frantic at 
their loss, and left no stone umturned to find 
him, but suspicion never looked cur way. 
Had we not a son missing also—Sergius ? 

‘'Time healeth all things, but it never 
healed: my heart. Nathalie was my only con- 
solation, and.even here what a gulf there was 
between us! She. was. devoted to the Hand 
cf Justice—devoted heart and soul, whilst I 
loathed its very name, and made no secret of 
the fact? Had it not cost mea lover and.a 
brother ? 

‘* Suspicion had blown over, the conspira- 
tors wereeasy in their minds once more, We 
had done with mourning, we were very gay 
outwardly. How conld I be. gay ever again 
as long.asIlived? The sight I saw through 
that crimsoned: paned window had killed every 
cheerful feeling in my disposition, asif it were 
a, plant seared Dy one night's dreadful blight. 
I did not.knew: how. to laugh now. My aunt 
was. anxious I should:marry—indeed, I wes 
not mush comfort in the family, itwere well 
Iwas settled; I.would havefine fortune and 
my mother’s: diamonds,. Aunt Sophie: had 
given her interest to a most eligible snitar, 
Prince Kouraki, and urged me to: aceept him 
with entreaties, bribes, threats, and! tears. 
Bat. I. was:obdyurate—I would never marry. 
Ivan de Bodiseo; too, secretly perseouted me 
with his hatefal: addresses; despite my un- 
veiled, shrinking abhorrence: of him, He 
would not listen to no. 

“* What can you want with me.but my 
money?’ I asked:him, fierosly, ‘And you are 
rich now, you have:your) brother's. fortune. 
You did not forget that: yon, were. his. heir 
when you raised: your as. you. stood: at 
the door, and took steady aim. He was-look« 
ing a6 you, too; his-eyesmet.yours. Dothey 
not haunt you? Do-you not see them when 
you shut your own--and in.the dark ?’ 

‘For once Ivan was moved,. He: became 
ghastly aud gniltily:white; his lips trembled, 
beads. of perspiration. stood: out upon his brew: 
I saw that he-feared me,.andiI went.on,— 

‘6+ may not liverto doit, Ivan de: Bodisco, 
but your. brother Alex. shall be. avengeds 
Nemesis is slow,. but she: ia sure. Do net 
doubt but that she willovertake.you-yet.. And 
yeep yeas ne mercy for, you-—you seeond 

ain!’ 

“ After this:L hadi no moreof his attentions, 
but he.took,.another form: of persecuting me; 
He completely poisoned my auntié mind 
egaines me and/my father's. They, believed 
that I. was aa informer,: a traitxess; that I 
only waited. for an opportunidy to cell theiz 
lives, and aveage-the:death of Alex. 

‘* My life now was: teo: unbearable, I could 
not eudure it.. I madeup: my. mind. to. run 
away. I took Nathalie into mry confidence 

y» I packed. my-diamonds, some maney, 
a small supply of elethes, and actually stanted 
off te Panis, where; by means of » letter of 
introduction. I. had, preoured, and under my 
mother’s: maiden, name; “Wauren,’ I. got a 
place as com ttoan old lady. Ugh! how 
| oe ny en —~ ay cong ee . 

riving; er carriage, combi r 
peevish poodle, mixing, her medicine, reading, 
writing, carrying cushions and ho jars; and 
being, alternately: petted and scolded. L. did 
not like it, but it was better than De, Bodiscots 
neighbourhood. 

‘* How often I wished. he, was dead, on that 
I.wasdead. Life. was.very monotonous.and 
dreary. 

+s L wished Llay. inan unknowngrave: beside 
poor Serguis and Alex, I wished for rest and 
pennies = a my, way. very 
strangely and, unexp ‘ , 

“ An English gentleman, eller! y, rich, kind; 
old enough ta;.ba.my father, saw me; ab 
Madame: Riviére’s, and positively fell imvlov 
with me andi asked. 


one- morning very: quiatly, ab the- Baitieh 
Embansy. 
‘* Who would: believe. it? I am no longer 


me to marry him,andT 


€ 





Miss: Warren, but Mee. Riversy I have a big 
houre, @ fine carriage—which I-hate—a maid; 
three: powdered footwen; and. alas! two grown- 
up’ step- daughters. 

‘*Phey do notlike:me; but I shaildo them 
no harm ; all I ask for: is peace, I wantino 
balis, no: admiration, no diamonds—and they 
are so jealous of their poor little family gew- 
gaws. 

** Natbalie-has not written to me for a-year. 
They: whispered: that she wasedead, No, I 
should feel it, I'nm sure; if she was They 
said. my father had got into trouble at last, 
poor, infatuated father, 

“I believe that man will betray you yet— 
that-man you believein as you doin our Greek 
Patriarch himself, 

“You and: my aunt: were very foriously 
angry. She-will:never forgive me, not alone 
for running away, for hating the great cause, 
but omaccount of her protegée, Prince Kouraki. 
Lmighthave-been Princess: Kouraki, lady of 
bonoar to the Empress; sud I am only plain 
Moss Rivers; wife ofian English squire; Per- 
haps—nay, surely—itiisbestso; only Thope I 
eball not be discovered: 

** At that ball at. Frogbororgh Town Hall I 
saw Lord: Hs!msly whispering and looking at 
mevery-hard, He has danced with me on 
the banks:of' the Neva, but he doesnot: know 
it; he-would:never-expect to see the Countess 
Pauline among these: respectable British 
matrovs,; who talk of the weather and their 
servants and their stupid little scandals till 
I amp often-inclined:to yawn in their faces. 

* An» 1 growing ill-natured and soured aud 
uncharitable? Ath ! well, it doses notmatter! 
Something tells me I shall notlive to: be very 


old. 
“T dreamt ofa wedding last night-—” 
* x” 7 a a 

Here the paper came to an end as abruptly 
as if had commenced—some of if had been 
torn away—there was no more. 

Pauline’s: hands had trembled so much 
latterly she had not beer able-to: hold it, but 
had*placed it-before her on tiie little table, 
leaning: her-elbows firmly down, and, resting 
herteed! upon her hands; had’ perused it’ in 
that’ fashion. - 

« Whew it) was all finished she fell back in 
her chair, and looked as if she were’ going to 
faint; butishe-did-not 

Sha sat. very still for some moments, and 
then, gathering up the sheets very carefally, 
shev went inte: the house, and: despatched. a 
telegram to: Oscar Loraine; Blue Ciab; Paid 


MaliL:— , 
2h Dax to see, yom ationce—today, if 
” - 





CHAPTER .LXIL,. AND LAST, 


apy Ovrzon, inv her eager haste; forgot 
that Mr. Loraine could not’ have yet’ reached 
London; indeed: on second thouzhts; w man 
on: horsebacis; if’ he gallbped® at the: way, 
misty intercept ‘him a’ tha-railiway station ; 
and # light-weight’ groom’ on a very smarv 
hack was just in the wid of time to see the 
train’ going out of the station: 

So the telegram was cent, and Mr: Loraine 
arrived’ at the Manor for the second time that 
day, justafver dinner; and was shown into the 
drawing:room, where, of course, he found 
LiadyOurzon alone. 

She had‘beenin a state-of feverish excite. 
ment all the afternoon; she-had not touched 
afternoon tea, nor tasted a worsel’ of ‘dinner, 
to the-diegnat.of Letty, who had-om: exeeient 
appetite, with which nothing evere inter- 
fered, 


Ae-she looked: at her ideataa te and 
abthe-curions, restiess-expression eyes, 
she asked herself, imsome alarm, “ Gonid she 
begoing offther head again?” Bas, no; sho 
was-soon reassured! by: Pauline’s ssying,— 

‘‘T’m sure you think I am very odd, Letty, 
andolim sure-I. look} oddy and I caunotiest, 
and I. cannot: reas. One thing I muat tell 
you, I’m not going to marry Céunt de 
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Bodisco; I would sooner die,” speaking 
between her set teeth. 

‘*Oh! Pauline, how glad I am!" exclaimed 
the other, coming round the sable with a 
rush, and embracing her with an ecstatic 
hug. “I knew you could not bear him. 1 
could not bear him, This match made me 
wretched; bpt you have been fo rererved ] 
did not Jike to speak. Have you quarrelled? 
When did you break it off, or was it ”—hesita- 
ting, and looking hard at her companion— 
*‘on account of Mr, Loraine?” 

Pauline did not answer this treble- barrelled 
question ; her expectant ears bad caught a 


ring. 

“Ts it the Count?” demanded Letty, rather 
nervously. 

‘‘No, Letty; it is not. I hope he will 
never ripg at this door again,’’ said the other, 
rising from her untasted meal. “He is a 
very bad man—an infamous man. You shall 
hear all; another time I will explain every- 
thing that I can explain.” 

‘*Mr, Loraine, my lady, in the drawing- 
room,”’ said a footman, flinging the door open, 
and feeling that something or other un- 
common was “ up’’ this particular evening. 

Of course, he bad no prospect of gratifying 
his curiosity ; neither had Mrs. Denham, who 
sat at the end of the table, looking blankly 
after her friend, her curiosity justly whetted, 
and yearning for particulars. 

Mr. Loraine was standing by the fire when 
Paulive entered. 

“It was very good of you to come so soon,” 
she said, approaching the mantelpiece, and 
laying her hand on it to steady herself, “I 
have read it all.” 

‘So I conclude. And what is the result? 
Have you dared to changed your mind?” he 
asked, impressively. 

‘*T bave,” she answered. ‘‘I would rather 
suffer any fate than marry De Bodisco!”’ 

“How did you ever listen to him?” he 
asked, in a voice of peremptory entreaty— 
** he is old enough to be your father.” 

‘Oh, don’t; you need not repeat all that!” 
she exclaimed, with a gesture of passionate 
protest. ‘I will refuse to marry him now or 
ever, and I believe sincerely that this refusal 
will cost me my life,” she added, with the 
composure of utter despair. 


‘*Pauline, you are mad to talk like this,” 
said her companion, impatiently, ‘“ Leave 
me to deal with him, I do not ask you to 
marry me, but I would rather see you in your 
grave than that man’s wife. By any means I 
must compass your escape. Give me the key 
to the secret that locks your lips; it is the 
only chance, and let me act for you as your 
friend—your brother.” 

**Oscar’’—she paused, and then went on 
firmly—‘‘I will tell you the secret, but were 
it known to other ears that I had divulged it 
iam ea dead woman!” 

** Nonsense, Pauline ; you are too fancifal ! 
There are no such secrets now-a-days in this 
nineteenth century ; and even if it were as you 
say, you know that anything you tell me is as 
safe as if it had never your own bosom. 
What is this heavy secret?’ with an in- 
credulous smile. : 

Pauline looked timidly round the room ere 
she replied, as if she actually believed the old 
adage that walls had ears, and then facing 
her companion, who was leaning his elbow 
carelessly on the chimney-piece, statue-like, 
with hands tightly clenched and bloodless 
lips, she said,— 

“ Prepare yourself for a great shock—a great 
surprise.” 

‘Nothing that you could tell me would 
astonish me,” he said. “ After last Tuesday 
in Piccadilly there are no surprises left for 
me,” he replied, emphatically. 

“You have h of the Society of the 
Hand of Justice ?” she said, in a chill, strange 
voice. 

“Thave, Is it not the curse of Europe? 
But how came you to even know of its ex- 
istence ?”’ 





“T—I~—I have been a sworn member for 
nine years.” 

Crash went a Sivres vase down on the 
fender, the result of a sudden jerk from Mr. 
Loraine’s elbow, 

There were, then, still surprises in store for 
him, after all. 

He merely stood and looked at her in 
silence. He could not speak, neither could 
she, for one or two moments, and the strain 
became unendurable, 

His accusing eycs-were maddening, and st 
last sbe spoke, 

‘* Nay, you need not shrink from me with 
horror,” she said, in a voice of bitter disdain, 
“T was no more to blame than my mother, 
I was not a free sgent.” 

And hereupon, with hasty, almost inco- 
herent speech, sbe related to her astonished 
listener the tale of the Dwarf that haunted 
Miss Jones’s select seminary, of her own un- 
lucky discovery of a party of conspirators 
hatching their plots in the very midst of that 
maiden lady’s innocent and unsuspicious es- 
tablishment. 

“It was like hatching a wasp’s nest inside 
the statue of a saint,” he exclaimed; “ but I 
can well believe it. It was just like them. 
They are as cunning as foxes, and as un- 
scrupulous as——” 

‘*Let me go on,” she said, putting up her 
hand imperatively, “ and tell it all now.” 

And hereupon she related her meeting with 
the Count, her grand-aunt’s legacy, her last 
charge regarding her Aunt Nathalie, and her 
own vow. 

From this she hurriedly sketched her life 
in Paris—her political friends and Bodisco, 
her manager and pursebearer. 

She then swiftly brought the narrative down 
to the present year, related the hold the Count 
had over her, the bribe for which she had sold 
herself and her hsppiness, her aunt’s liberty, 
and then she paused at last abruptly ard al. 
most breathless. 

“Tam glad you have trusted me at last, 
Pauline. I will rid you of this monster, and 
if possible I will restore your aunt to liberty. 
You forget that I have some interest, that I 
am in the diplomatic service, that I have 
powerful friends at St, Petersburg. Be as- 
sured I shall strain every nerve on behalf of 
Nathalie Dormanoff. The first thing to be 
done is to postpone your marriage.” 

‘How? I cannot, will not see him. I 
could not trust myself,” she answered, tre- 
mulously. 

** No need to see him; sit down and write,” 
pointing toa distant table. “ I will post your 
letter. Say—what are you tosay? Oh, that 
you have serious affairs to arrange, that your 
wedding must be ed, and that you 
must beg him not to call here for the next 
three weeks,” 

“ But he will,” she exclaimed, hysterically. 
* He will be here by the next train.” 

“And if he is,” returned Mr. Loraine, re- 
solutely, “your servants can easily say ‘ not 
at home.’ I myself will start for Russia to- 
morrow morning. 1 shall reach the capital, 
by rapid travelling, in five days. I will leave 
no stone unturned to release your aunt—nay, 
if possible, I will bring her back with me. 
Twenty years is a long sentence. The laws 
bave relaxed of late. I have every confidence 
of success if——” He paused; he did not 

ve utterance to his thought.. ‘*‘ And, now, 

auline, that I share your secret—all your 
secrets, I hope you feel the load of your re- 
sponsibilities lightened.” 

“I don’t know. I am so unlucky always, 
only getting out of one trouble to fall into 
another, that I sometimes think, Oscar, that 
it would have been better for me and all my 
friends if I had never regained my senses, 
and remained always in that place / ” 

_“ Nonsense,” he returned, scornfully ; “‘ your 
evil days are over; you have had rough, dark 
weather for many years ; your star was not in 
the ascendant, but, believe me, Pauline, that 
after such storms there will be sunshine and 
peace ; and now you may trust your affairs to 





me with the utmost confidence, and,” x 

looking at his watch, “I must go, or I shail 

lose the last train, I hope by this day three 

weeks, at the very latest, to be here again, 
-bye.”” 

Their hands c d; there was no uncer. 
tainty in the eyes that met each other ; they 
had no secrets«between them; there was 
nothing to keep them apart now. 

The three weeks bad crawled by, and be- 
hold Pauline, whose impatience had known 
no limits, waiting alone in her victoria at the 
station for Oscar Loraine. 

She was regardless of appearances, she was 
reckless of Mrs Grundy. She was counting 
the very seconds till the train came round the 
curve. 

At last it was in sight—at last Oscar 
sprang out—out alone. Her heart sank. He 
said nothing beyond ‘*How do you do, Pau- 
line?” till he was already seated beside her, 
and the brown cobs were briskly trotting 
homewardés in the anticipation of their ever. 
ipg corn. 

‘You see, Pauline, that I am alive,” he 
said, very quietly. “I know, my dear, that 
you will be terribly disappointed, but it could 
not be helped. I was too late!” taking her 
hand under cover of the ** Just four 
years too late. She had been set free by a 
higher power than the Czar. Her release 
came from him too late.” 

Panline’s tears were dropping fast. 

“Oh! I had so built on seeing her—on 
making up to her for all those dreadful years. 
My mother’s sister, I-I have thought &0 
much—sro much of her, and she never even 
heard of me! Oh! it is a cruel, cruel disap- 
pointment!” 

To you, my poor Pauline, no doubt; bot 
she is far happier than you could hope to 
make her. A pure Rassian, as you are a pure 
Englishwoman, tpeakipg now no language but 
her own—French and English long forgotten 
—worn down and enfeebled by years of toil 
and hardship, what would she have done in 
your life? I made inquiries. She was well- 
known in Irkusth. She kept a small shop, 
and was noted for her charity, endurance, 
and faith. She never murmured at her hard 
lot. It had been, she declared, of her own 
choosing, and she never opened her lips on the 
subject of the past. No one knew of her for- 
mer name or rank, save the authorities and 
the priest. She went by the name of ‘ white. 
haired Catherine,’ and as what she 
proclaimed herself to be, ‘a woman of the 
people.’ No one guessed that she was that 
indomitable little conspirator, the Countess 
Nathalie Domanoff. I procured for you her 
Prayer- book reliquary, and a few simple, com- 
mon articles that belonged to her. They are 
to follow me here. And now, Pauline, you see 
Bodisco in a stfll more glaring light. I have 
proof that he played two parts—as conspi- 
rator and a spy. He was well aware of 
Nathalie’s fate; would have informed you of 
it ere you had left the church, no doubt, and 
laughed in your face.” ‘ e i. 

* 


The next day Count Bodisco himself ap- 
peared upon the scene and was admitted. 

The interview was short and coxclusive. 
Proofs of Nathalie’s death were forthcoming 
—proofs that he was completely set aside were 
not wanting. 

He was like some wild animal who finds at 
the last moment its prey snatched from its 


= threw off bis Russian veneer and dis- 
played the traditional Tartar, 

He threatened, he cursed, he even stamped 
in his impotent rage—for he was a man of 
immense capacity for spending money. His 
coffers were low. 

He had reckoned on Pauline’ sroubles with- 
out the smallest uncertainty. 

And he beheld them figuratively melting 
into thin air before his very = Oh, that 
he had that Loraine—alone, and by the throat! 
ae ee he had Pauline once more under his 

ee 
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“You bave told him the secret,” he 
screamed, at last; “ you know your punish- 
ment, miserable woman—sooner or later our 
arm will find you, and it*brings death !”’ 

‘* What society and which society are you 
talking of, you Government spy? I know 
you well; your confederates have found you 
out, the Government now know you. Try and 
show your face beyend the Russian frontier— 
I cannot wish you anything worse,” said 
Loraine, contemptuously. 

«¢ And as to secrets,” put in Pauline, “I 

one of yours—the same that blighted 
my mother’s life—the secret about your 
brother.” 

What — > — br Pe became 
white as death, he tively appalling. 
His jaw dropped, his eyes were strained on 
something above Pauline’s head—what, they 
never knew; for, as if pursued by the whole 
contents of the lower regions let loose, he 
rushed to the door, out into the hall, clattered 
down the steps, and drove off in his waiting 
hansom, bidding the man to ‘‘ Gallop—gallop,” 
as if he wee flying for his life. ° 

Such was Ivan de Bodisco’s exit. He was 
never seen again. There were rumours that 
he had his head swept off in a boiler explosion 
—that he had been identified and buried, but 
whether this was true or not was never pre- 
cisely known. Perhaps he and Count Villiani 
—fitting companions—have gone into partner- 
ship. But stay, the Count is dead—really dead 
at last. He kept a Srog-shop for some time 
in California, and drank half his own stock- 
in-trade, .as knocked upon the head in some 
rowdy fight, and so perished. 

Mattie and her sister live in genteel retire- 
ment in a fashionable seaside resort, occasion- 
ally attend bands on the Parade, and talk of 
“other days.” Their sister makes them a 
handsome yearly allowance, but will never 
consent to see them. 

Sophie, the maid, is now nurse to the eldest 
tittle Loraine. 

Mrs. Bint has retired from the Asylum, and 
en housekeeper to her late lunatic ser- 
van’ . 

Letty spends a goodly portion of time with 
her old friend, and ‘ir cmatdensie, often, 
of a certain unmarried rector—and it would 
not surprise us to hear that she followed her 
friend’s example, and became a bride fora 
second time, 

As for Pauline, the real summer of her life 
has come at last. She firds Oscar Loraine 
the realization of her earlier dreams, They 
are as happy as the day is long, and she 
has nearly forgotten her old name of “ Cin- 
derella.”’ 

[THE END. ] 








A Tovcuine Incrpzent,—A lady with a fond- 
ness for birds noticed that year by year a little 
Sparrow with a deformed foot would return to 
her window each summer and tap on her pane, 
She always fed her little visitor, finally falling 
into the habit of making him a special cake, 
The ninth summer he came az usual, but one 
day he tapped on the window, and alighting in 
her hand, showed plainly that he was ill. She 
took him out into the air, but he would not 
fly, and while she still held him he died. 

Iris to be regretted that so wide a difference 
exists between the employments of early years 
and those of manhood and womanhood. That 
fifteen or twenty years of life should be spent 
in learning without doing, and the rest of it 
in doing without learning, cannot be a wise 
arrangement. The break is too sudden, The 
youth, on leaving school or college, is at once 
plunged into a new world, requiring qualities 
and abilities that have never hitherto been 
called forth ; and he finds it hard, if not im- 
possible, to make his mental possessions avail - 
able for practical use. If young people were 
accustomed to do more, and older ones to learn 
more, life would be happier and more suc- 
cessfal, In fact, these two should never be 
— but act and react with each other 

through life, 





JENNY. 


Waen John Claghorn and Annie Sylvester 
were married the hundred and one friends 
who attended the magnificent wedding, and 
showered upon the young couple their con- 
gratulations and their presents, did so in just 
— of their fitness each for the 
other. 

That they were suited in every way to be 
life-companions there could be no doubt, 

Both were rich, and neither had eccentric 
tastes that would clash with the matter-of- 
fact, conventional habits of the other. 

They had never diatinguished themselves in 
any way worthy of mention, and were, on the 
whole, two average people, well educated, and 
with a sufficient stock of ordinary accomplish- 
ments to enable them to comport themselves 
with credit in any society. 

No one who was present at the wedding 
ever dreamed that the young couple would, in 
forty-eight hours after the ceremony was per- 
formed, be on the point of separation. 

After the wedding breakfast they proceeded 
to Guildford, and were comfortably domiciled 
in the groom’s snug cottage. 

They were too well-bred to show their affeo- 
tion, each for the other, in public; but when 
alone their near and tender relation was the 
inspiration for endearing caresses, that would 
not interest the reader if described, and the 
bestowal of loving epithets that would be the 
veriest nonsense in print. 

Dinner was served at six o’clock, and when 
the groom entered the library, while his wife 
retired to dress for the meal, a servant handed 
him a letter, which had been forwarded from 
his town address, 

“From Gerald!” he cried, breaking the 
seal; and stepping to the window, where the 
light was better, he read as follows: 

“ Scarborough, June 5, 

“Dzar Otp Joun,—The invitation cards 
reached me by this morning’s post. I was 
not surprised, for I was confident you would 
like each other, and the outcome would be a 
wedding. My business is such that I shall 
have to forego the pleasure of attending the 
nuptial festivities, but my congratulations are 
yours and hers. My offering I sent by ex- 
omy Long life and ~ pe to Mr, and 

rs, Claghorn !—Jubilantly yours, 

“ Gmratp AINsworRTH,” 


“ P.8.—I saw Mies Montgomery yesterday. 
You know her father is interested in some big 
contract, and he is here, attending to his 
interests. Edna and her two gisters accom- 
pany him. She hopes to meet you and Mrs, 
Claghorn in town next seacon. hile visiting 
her I talked a few: minutes to Jenny. She is 
certainly benefited by the long trip, but she 
misses you sadly, and Edna says that for days 
after the parting‘her grief was violent, and she 
did nothing but ory, ‘ Dear John ! why did you 
leave me?’ There is no doubt that a sight of 
your dear old face would brighten her up 
wonderfally, and I hope for her sake that 
Mrs, Claghorn will so overcome her dislike as 
to receive her. . “GA.” 

He had barely fiaished reading this letter, 
when the door opened and his wife entered. 

He crushed the missive in his hand, and 
thrust it into an inner pocket with a guilty 
start. 

Dinner was announced, and they were soon 
seated téte-d téte. 

It was Jobn Claghorn’s intention to read the 
letter and make explanations to his wife during 
the meal, but @ trifling circumstance occurred 
to prevent it. 

They were chatting in that tender, confiden- 
tial way which young couples so much indulge 
in during the honeymoon, when Mrs, Clag- 
horn, as though suddenly recollecting some- 
thing, turned to the waiter and said,— 

** Any letters, James?” 

“ Only one, madam—for Mr, Claghorn. 

‘** Confound the fellow’s stupidity |!” growled 
Jobn, inwardly, 





“And then, as kis wife glanced at him in- 
quiringly, he said, aloud,— 

. ** It is from Gerald me em a ane 

e is at Scarborough, and could not. 
at the wedding. He sends his conpaneaaan, 
and has forwarded his present, which I fancy 
will be something unique, by express,” 

‘* May I read his letter ?” 

‘* Presently. I'll read it to you,” was the 
answer, < 

Bat he abruptly changed the subject,' and 
not referring to the letter again, she had for- 
gotten it when they arose from the table. 

A friend of theirs‘rode up, and Mrs, Clag- 
horn ran out to greet her. 

Jobn retired to his dressing-room to change 
his coat ; but somehow, when he shifted the 
contents of his pockets. Gerald Ainsworth’'s 
letter fluttered to the floor, and escaped his 
observation. + 

There was a concert that night, and they 
were to be present. 

While dressing, Mrs, Claghorn had occasion 
to enter her husband’s room, and spying the 
letter, picked it up. 

‘¢ Gerald’s letter,” she said, glancing at the 
postmark. “TI like him use he is so fond 
of John. I wonder what sort of people those 
ners are ? Jobn often of them, 
and Gerald is engaged to the oldest daughter, 
Edna, I hope she’s a good woman, for he de- 
serves the best of wives.” 

She indulged in this little soliloquy, holding 
the letter in her hand. anne 

“I wonder what he says?’ she ventured at 
last. ‘There is certainly no harm in my 
reading the letter, for John said I should.” 

Thus fortifying herself, she drew out the 
notesheet and read. 

As her eyes followed the lines of the post- 
script her face grew pale, and her lip 
trembled. 

“ Merciful Heaven!” she managed to gasp 
at last. 

And she repeated over the mysterious post- 
script aloud. 

Then tears of grief, shame and jealous rage 
on from her eyes, and she stam her 

eet until the mantel ornaments rattl ° 

“How could he deceive me so cruelly?” 
she cried, “Oh, John, I loved and trusted 
you, but I little dreamed you were such a 
— upprincipled scoundrel! Oh, oh, 
° ” 


And she wrung her gon ee would have 
torn her hair, had not her husband suddenly 
entered the room, 

She concealed the letter, and faced him, 

*¢ What’s the matter, dear?’’ he demanded, 
halting on the threshold. 

**Oh, you villain!” she hissed. 

*¢ Annie—Mrs, Claghorn!” he gasped, and 
took a step towards her. 

“ Don’t touch me!” she cried, starting back 
with a gesture of scorn. “I thought you an 
honest man when I married you. A thousand 
times you bave protested to me that I was 
the only woman you ever loved. But you 
lied to me; and now, when I have of 
your base perfidy, I despise and scorn you!”’ 

“ hy, gracious me! What have I done?” 
he cried, much astonished. ‘“ Base perfidy! 
Lies! What do you mean?” 

“ Ask yourself, Mr. Claghorn,” she retorted, 
with cutting irony. ‘‘Iam glad I learned the 
truth in time. Henceforth, sir, we are two! 
I shall telegraph to mamma instantly, and 

ou will be at liberty to return to your first 
ove!” 

She swept from the room, although he 
sprang forward to detain her. 

He could not imagine the cause of her 
changed demeanour, but the ridiculousness of 
her tragic utterances amused him, and he 
could not repress a smile, 

‘*I wonder what can be the matter?’’ he 
mused, ‘‘ The woman is orszy, or has Jistened 
and believed the stories of sore false friend. 
I'll demand an instant explanation.” 

He was thoroughly in earnest now, and pro- 
ceeded to the door of her boudoir, 
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a Tt ot en aad hecoaki hear-stifled sob- 
1pg inside. 

““ Abuiet’’ he said, kuockingon: the panel. 

No answer; but tag.sebbing ceased; and all 
was quiet: i 

«+ Little wie |’ he.eontinged, 

Still silemesy . 

‘' Mrs. Olaghern t” 

TLhaein 9 etern, determined tone; 

“Sir!” was the defiant response, 

“ Opsnithe door !)”’ 

“J shell do nothing of the kind.” 

‘'T with break it down,” 

“TS youd arecto, sir, I will seream foxassis- 
tance, and denounce yor ta the wonld L’’ 

--Deon't bes fool, Annie, sad, explain. this 
masquerading, What is the. matier? What: 
beve idone?’ I demand.to. kaow, that I may 
javti ty mapeel fi?’ 

‘Your tone of injured innocence,does: nok 
deceive: moe; fit, for I have the-proof of.your 
infamy.” 

‘*Pcoof?”" he repeated, ‘I. fail, to .mmater- 
stant you” 

‘‘Indeed! Perhaps you will when I remind 
you that aletter which. you ceaselessly. dropped, 
und whieh I read—for you: promised.me TI 
sboald do se—opened my eyesto your tme 
cherdcter,”’ 

+* Alester--ol mine ?'’ oried the husband; 

And! he: palled ont the consents: of his 
pocket and run over the papers which. it .cozn, 
tsined. 

Gerald's letter waz missing. 

*' It was Gerald Ainsworth’s letter,” he said. 
“Té contained no seerat.. There is not.a line 
in it that TE cannot explain,” 

** How about Jenny?” sho retorted, “ who 
missea you sadly, and who would brighten up 
wonderfully at sight of your dear old face? 
Ineongolable maiden! It’s a great pity that 
lrer ‘dear John’ even lefé her to deceive-ms. 
and wreck my life!’ 

At thia John Claghoron laughed loud and 
loug, and so boisterous was-bis mirth that his 
wife; irritated beyond endurance; threw open 
the door and confronted him. 

An angry retort was trembling on her lips, 
but he caught her in his arms, and, déespita 
her struggles, kissed her repeatedly. 

“Yon dear, foolish, little wife!” he .cried. 
‘You have no canse to be jealous of Jenny, 
and I know the poor bird misses me sadly, for 
she is very much attached to me.” 

““The poor bird?” repeated Mr. Claghorn, 

“Yes, Jennyisa very intelligent Brazilian 
parrot. When I first formed your acquain- 
ranoe, if you recollect, we went to the Zoo. 
You spoke so contemptuously of the parrots 
and meeaws, and vowed so veh 'y that 
yon coald never bear to have one about you, 
that IL was afraid to mention poor Jenny; and 
you never formed her acquaintance. I was 
rmauch attached to her, but your good will was 
my paramount thought. I hated to sell her, 
nud therefore gave her to Mies: Edna Mont- 
gometry, who is fond of feathered pets. I was 
so concerned sbout the matter that I hated to 
read Gerald's letter to you, and therefore put 
you off witt an ‘exense.”’ 

‘*Porgive me, John!” she managed to 
artionlate through her sobs. 

And when he kissed away the tears; she 
s2'd,— 

«You musb send for Jenny at once, I 
shall never feel that I have made sufficient 
atonement until she is again in. your posses- 
sion, And; dear heart, I never again will be 


jealous 
M, C. D. 











Tracn self denial and make its: practice 
pleasurable, and you create for the world a 
destiny more sublime than ever issued from 
the brain of the wildest dreamer, 

An inventor has evolved a new trap, in one 
end of which isa mirror. ‘‘ This-may befor 
vhe female rats,’ rays an editor, noted for his 
convivial habits; ‘but when a male rat 
notices that the bait loeks double; he-will 
think he bas-bed enough andgo home.” 








FACHTIA. 


A MovNnzAn gorg¢—a pionic.in the Mendips. 


Ovr of proportion—two spoons to one plate 


of ice.sreamm { 
Ttrwres fed to sheep are said’ to make 


mmtton tender. Will cabbage fed to Tawyers” 


make legal'tender 7 

Fine is said tobe a good servant. So is ges, 
and ye! we turn it off every night. 

New Srrvant— Oh, if: yow haven’t any 
chitdren.or animals*I can’t!) come, because 
whenever anything is brokem there will be no 
one to blame‘it on but me.’ . 

Stance is said to be explosive, Ii cayses ex- 
ploaions in the family when the old man finds 
1¢ has been leff ont of his collars. 

‘* Joun, what is the best thing tafe eiparrots: 
on?” asked: aw.clderig:ladgofcher bachelor 
brother; who: hated parrot: “Arsenic,” 
graiiy answered John. 


As a worker, said a parer, s woman ja 
apt to undertake too much. ‘Chis ig especially 
true when she kseps a boardihg-house aud tries 
- make @ sixpeany bone make soup for twenty 

oarders. 


“Sau, you;are.ook honest, Why do you put 


all the good psaches on.the top.of.the.meagare: 


and the little, ones: below?’’ ‘' Same .reason, 
dat makes the froxt.ob your house all marble, 
and de back gate chiefly slop-bar’l,.sah,” 


“ Ain't you almost boiled?’ inquired a 
littis girl of a gentleman, calling on»her 
father and mother. ‘ No, littie one, I can’t 
say that I'am, but why do you ask, Daisy?” 
**Oh, because I heard mamma say that your 
wife kept you in hot water all the time,” 


Ix one of the mew. girls’ schoola- (tha. inspec. 
tor arrives to make an, examinatioz) :—"I 
wish to have the best informed young lady 
come to the blackboard,” he says, solemnly, 
No one moves, ‘** Then,’’ says he, gracefully, 
“T should like the prettiest one to come,” 
They all stand up, 


“Ouapure;** said-mamma, *' you have been: 
& very neaghty boy; you have: beem playing 
marbles, and you know I told: you that yom 
mustn’é, for itis gambling, and gambling is 
very wicked. Now: I hops you will never 
gamble again:”’ Charlie promised he wouldn't, 
and his mamma was so delighted that she 
took him to the parish fair, and gave him the 
money to take chances in slmost. everything 
there, - . 

‘Warr, I du declare,” exclaimed Annt 
Tabitha, on readipg abont'a new cotton-gin 
exhibited at the New Orleans exposition; ‘‘if 
they ain’t got to makin’ intoxicatin’ lickers 
outro’ cotton!” And she closely inspected her 
new cotton gown, as though there might be 
something wropg in wearing it, amd added, 
‘*Now: yew don’t suppose one could’ absorb 
any of the pesky staff'jest wearing cotton, da 
yo? "—Ameiican Paper, 


To aun tHe Country Depron. 


Jones.was a good fellow, but he was always 
in debt—* owed: everybsdy,’’ as the saying 
was. But at last he paid.the debs of natare, 
and was laid away beneath a tombstone bear: 
ing the inscription : 

« A man he was to all the country dear,” 

The creditors always insisted thst the 
marble cutter kad made'a mistaks; the in- 
seription should have rend: 

“A Man He was 
To all the Country Dr. 

Lospon dairyman: — “Jehn, the. pigs 
looks ;rather queer. Have they. been, fed?” 
Jehn: “Yes, sir.” Dairymau: '* What did 
you give them?” John: ‘As; there wasn’t 
nothing elee, sir, I gave them the mil that 
was left in the cans when the men. got: back 
fromthe city.” Dairyman: “ Greatdosephas! 
What have you done? Run forthe-docton” 











A BLunDERDUss-—Kaising, the wreng gel. 
— diver is the npan who weights forthe 
tide. 
Brink despair—Uénalty that of the lot) 
ticket ftiveuter: 2. mery 

Maxx a.man thinks he ia. great, but:he is 
always willing for his wifa to be greater when 
there.ia harseradish in,the family. 

A. PoEr sings, ‘‘Howrecam! meat my. dar. 
ling?” Well, if you know she old,gentleman 
has gone out, you ean go beldly up to tixefront 
door, ring: the bell. end ack fox her, 

* Ys,” said acbuteher; ascha watched a dog 
making off with a big piece of liver, “I. believe 
thisistheionly business in which aman cen 
lose flesiz without growing thin,” 

“ Pworver how the ice cream:‘ia in: there?” 


she _ Se dom I suppoze,” 
was: iNing response, “they continued 
their watk. ; . 


Osz young man said to.another: "It is a 
lang way from thia world'to the nexf.” “Oh, 
never mind; my dear felliw !’* said the other ; 
“ You'l haye it all dawn hill.” 

- A youre geatieman.wishes to know whieh ia 
proper. to. say on leaving. » young lady friend 
after slate call—goodnighs or good. evening ? 
Nevew tell. alice; young,maan—say go0d-morn- 
1D Re 

A GENTLEMAN Wh ongussts ia the female 
work. were numberless) af: last married. 
‘tNow, my deav,’”’ saiddis better; half,."' I 
hepe, sinea you axe. no, longer a. baehelor, 
that.you will amend,your wags.’ ‘ Medau,’” 
says he, ‘you may,depend, upon it, this-is 
my last folly.” 

** How:could you crack up his preaching so 
much?” said a» Scotch elter; reproacshing: a 
friend whose high laudations hadanduced his 
congregation to elect a very unsatisfactory 
minister. ‘‘Oh,’’ said the other; drily; ““you'lt 
be-ready enough to crac ‘him up-af you see a 
chance of getting rid of him—we were,—Ladies* 
Treasury. 

Tx a country choir, duribg: the sermon; one 
of the quartet fell asleep, ‘‘Now’s your 
ovants?” said’ the-orgautat to: the . 
‘sSee~ift' you ocanticle the tenor.” “You 
wouldnt dare dtet,” said the contralto. 
“You'll wake hymn: up,” suggestéd the- bass. 
“I could make a better pun thw that, as 
gure a3 my name's Psalm!” remarked the 
boy that blew the bellows; bat he-said it gelo 
that no one quartet (caught it), 

Taz bullying manner of the German 
etudents is proverbial, ag also their:mania for 
duelling. It was at Héidelberg that a quiets 
citizen, leaving the cars, said to a swaggering 
student, ‘Sir, you are crowding me! Keep 
back, sir!” The studeutturned fiercaly, and 
said,.in aloud tope, “Do you. not like it? 
Well, sir, Iam at your service whenever you 
please!” “Ob, thayk you!” said the tra. 
veller, ‘* Your offer is very kind, and yeu 
may. carry uty valise to the hotel for me.” 
The stadent ficd amidst shouts of langhter.. 

Tas Amt or Borrowixa Monzx.—Baubd 
Dodington was one day walking dowa Bow. 
ateeet, at the time, when it was;well in- 
habited, and ‘resorted, to by. gentry. for 
lodgings,’ when. a. borrowing srquaintance 
snshed trom. the opposite side. ot the way, 
aud expressed great delight ai meeting him ; 

i Lap f wonderinlly in. want 





do. very, well, for the present,” and 
changed. the subject to.a.geod etary. Whea 
they had; parted the impudent. barrower 
tavned back to saying: ‘' By-the- 
by, when.will you psy me-thathalf.guinea?”’ 
ro ee | 
iu, 
_Ramy far 
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Lonps ArtHur anpD Henry Grosvenor, sons 
of tha Duke of Westminster, proposs makie 
the grand tour of India datiag the next col 
£eSs0N.: 


Prince Biemanck has received from the Czar 
». lifé-sizad. portrait..of bimself in..remem- 
branes of the meeting of the Emperors at 
Skiernievice: 


ExckLbest sport is. expected this ecason 
over the Reyal preserves in Windsor Great 
Park; the coverta are well stocked with 
pbeasants. and other game. Shooting will 
Lot commence until the first week in Novem- 
ber, when tho Prince of Wales and: party are 
expected. to visit the. Royal demesne, and be 
the gnests.of the Prince and Princess Caristian 
at Camberland Lodge. 


Wn Cumsrananp, the thought reader, is 
going to Germany and Russia in quest cf 
fresh laurels, 


Tar Crown Painceaxp Parncrss or AUSTRIA, 
after leaving Laxenberg, went on a vieit of 
three. days to the King and Queen of Rau- 
mania, adter whish, they. preceeded to Goor- 
geny, where beat-hunting commenced. The 
Prince and Princess afterwards went to 
Géistla for a. short visit before returning to 
Laxenberg. 


Tae: Done or Conxavenr has set out for 
Cashmere, taking the Khyber Pass and other 
places en. route, 


Tua Covntess or Derpy gave a large garden 
pasty at Kuoweley Hallion Saturday, the 27 
alt., ee whieh upwards of four hundred gress 
were present. 


The bicentenary of Corneille has bren 
eclobrated by the town of Rouen, where he 
was born in 1606, and died in 1684. 


Tam prize won by the. Princsa of Wales. at 
the regetta..beld ai Bembridge has been fer- 
warded' to Marlborough House, It cmeiets of 
& Handsome- and artistic trophy in silver, 
mounted on.an alabaster base, with an ebony 
plinth, aed silver: shield, om which are en. 
ameHed the flag of the Royal Portemontit 
Corinthian Club and the racing-flag of his 
Royal. Highness. 


Tax. Dowager Countess of Danmora pers 
formed the opening ceremony a4 a bazaar 
held-in the Musie Hall, Inverness; recontty, 
in sid of the cathedral, when £800 was rea- 
= by the ladies. who presided at. the seven 
btalls, 


Tas Primes and Prinecss of Wales oRe 
visiting the Hari and Countess of Dudley at 
Witley- Court daring the week preceding 
Christmas,.. Their Royal Highnesses are. ex- 
peetedito arrive there on the 18th Dseember; 

Ma. Anma Tapmma, not satisfied with Towns. 
hend: House; is about to build himzelf'a 
eranderand more. beautiful residence in the 
Grove-road, on the site of the Kouse formerly 

= i the artist. 

Tus Empress. Hugevie, while staying in 
Paria, was the gnest/of the Duc and Dachesse 
de Mouchy, at their mansion on the Hepla- 
nade des Invalides. The Empress, during 
her tour, hae been accompanied by. Mille. Le, 
Breton and M. Pietri. 


At Strathfieldeaye there is ® fine flock of 
pure white Angora goats, the wool of which 
bas for years been used in making the late 
Dake of Wellington’sclothes, His Grace was, 
we hear, particularly fond of Ardennes mutton, 
and kept a fltck of the sheep of this famous 
breed in the park at Strathfieldsaye, 


Tre Pkrxcessrs Sornta anp MaAncarez, 
peg mers of the Crown Prince and Princess 


y, conclude? their England 
on the 27th ult., when they left Cowes in the 
Royskyecht Osorac for Frankfort. 





Somwrsopy of a nrathematical torn, with 
nothing better to do, has made the following 
computation, which is eurions, if not essentially 
correct. Hé6 gays that German mile—about 
five English miles—contains 25,856 feet; a 
square. German mile contains, therefore, 
668,500,000: square:feet. The superficial area 
of the Lake of Constance being 84 German 
squate-miles, therefore contains 5,632;000,000 
square feet. Thereare living onthe surface 
of the globe at this moment, in round numbers, 
abont 1,430,000,000 human beings. Let every 
man have four square féet allotted to him, and 
if the lake were.frozen, over, the whole human 
family might find standing: recom uppom- ita 
surface. Should the. weight provetoo great, 
the ice break; and the whole buxtsn race: be 
subsserged, if weuld only raise the level of the 
lake about six inches. 

THe ‘harvest of theses,” so faras itis 
gathered in Scottish waters, has just’ been 
mede the subject of an official valuation by 
the officers of the Fishery, Board, by whom if 
ia estimated as amounting: tos tetal sum.of 
£3,286,242. The larger portion—a little-over 
two millions sterling—is derived from the 
herring fishery, which has for a long period 
been the: mostimportant fishery indastry of 
the country, The haddock is taken in vast 
quantities by the Scotch fishing boats—543 568 
hundredweights were caught during the last 
twelve months, the estimated value of the 
catch being £340 693. The Scotch oyster-beds, 
like those in other loeslities, have largaly fallen 
off in productiveness; only 6,456 hundreds of 
oysters—of 129 each—having been gathered 
from the onca preductive. scalps.of Scotland. 
The total amount of the shelifish taten is set 
down as amounting to £282 943. 





GEMS, 

DeErecT in manners is usually Jéfect in fine 
perceptions. Elegance comes of no breeding, 
but of birth; 

Surerstirron is. to-religion what astrology ia 
to astronomy ;,%. very. stupid daughter of a 
very Wise mother. 

Ipo not envy a clergyman’s life as an easy 
life, nor do I envy the clergyman who makes 
it an-easy life. 

Tusre are some who write, talk:aud think 
so much about virtae, that they have no time 
to practise it, 

Taz leaves that. give ont the sweetest. fra- 
grance are those that are the most craely 
cresbed ; sa the: hearts: cf thoze who have 
suffered most can feel for others’ woes. 





ADUSHESROLD TRHASU RES. 


Cory Ovstrrs,— Grate young, sweet corm.into 
& dish, and, tow piat, add one egg, a-very 
swell teacupful of flour, halt» gill of cream, 
avd a teaspoonfal of salt. Mix well together, 
— fry, dropping it from the spoon, in boftling 
ard. 

Ese Puppinc —Four eggs well beaten ; four 
tableepoanfuls of flour; add to the egvs nntil 
@ smooth mass; then, add.a piat ef milk 
slowly; a pinch of salt, Beat all smooth 
together.. Pat in.» well bustered dish, and 
bake. about twenty minutes. Hat with cance 
made of butter'and sugar beaten together to:a 
cream, flavoured with vanilla, 


Rusxs.—One pint of. flour, one pintof sugar, 
one cup of sweet: milk, one cup of better; 
fenreggs, beaten separately ; one tablespoonful 
of cinnamon, cne. teaspoonful of: cloves, ome 
teaspoonful of soda, two.teaspoonfalscfeream 
tartar; or bce aes of baking powder. 
Beeke on tins; au inch thick, aud when taken 
 apeemene, sprinkle with whitesagar while 





Sioumsrr not in the tents of your columns, 
The world is advancing, advance with it, 


Tur winter in Australia bas been unusually 
severe thisseasom: Snow has fallen incevera! 
places, and such. intense. cold. bad rot -been 
felt in Melbourne for many years... One day 
the thermometer registered 24 deg., while ice 
covered ali puddles in the streets, 


A rersa room has been opened at the British 
Museum, containing a most interesting, collec- 
tion of,cld curioeities.. Many of these anti- 
quities were formerly scattered. about the 
Museum, and othera hidden away. for want.of 
space, but they have now been admirably 
arranged: in,one of. the galleries. originally 
occupied bv the maremalia. Thera: are now 
gathered. various relics. of British Sovereigns 
and celebrities, quaint ivories and en 
ancient clocks. and... W: « Specimens, of 
metal work, and o!d weapons and armour, 
dating fron: the:eleventh down to, tae present 
century. Charles J.’s tobacco box, Oliver 
Cromwell's’ wate; Burns's’ parch-bowl, 
casket made from the mulberry tree in 
Stak ‘s garden; and given to David 
Garrick, the Earl of Essex’s pocket-dial; and 
the “‘ Shew Stone” belonging te the astrologer 
Dr. Dee, who was charged with bewitching 
Queen Mary; are a few of the historical 
msamentoes exhibited. 

A rancy. bazaar. took: place recently in the 
Drill’ Halk, Phormbill, N.B., im sid. of, the 
restoration of. Moxten, parish cburch.. The 
bazaafwas under the special patronage of all 
the neighbourivg families, and was opened by 
the Earl of Dalkeith, who arrived shortly 
after noon, aceompanied by the. Duchess of 
Buccleuch and a distinguished party. Among 
the novelties were: some work-baga composed 
of. the halves of two fancy handkerchiefs 
joined to form a equare, edged with lace and 
finished off with adraw-string; also others of 
cretonne, with covered: cardboard. sides, a 
housewife being outside ove aud @ small 
pocket onthe other; same foxcign. pottery for - 
holding flowers; painted’ and. gilded, hand- 
BOresne, of different pstterned Hose, 
travelling csps, pretty cambric aprons, cosies, 
&o. The Driit Hall waa weil fitied dwirg the 

Hvspanp- Peat onmna.—T he arrest of over one 
hundred. women in a little diktrict of Hungary, 
charged with poisoning theiy husband, and 
the conviction of one-third of the number, is 
startling, but not svithout a parallel in hietory. 
Tntite seventeonth century an.oldfartuve. teller 
in Italy: osrrted om the basivesa:of > sching 
poisons to such’an extent thatthe attention of 
the authorities was attractéd to har place, and 
it wasdiscevered that the poisons were supplied 
to youdg: ied: women, who wera- dasirous 
of getting-rid’ of their husbands, The: courts 
in those déys were little better.than Jedge 
Lyneh's-tribunala, so thet ifwas. iompossibte 
to pay: whetber their jadgmenis were vell 
founded, but a dczsn or mere women wire 
havged;!.and ;seores..of others. were whipped 
trough’ the streets, About. the same time 


there was a simitar outbreak of poisoning in 
Frenee, which was not controjled until over 


one bundred prisovers, Guicfly. women, bad 
‘beer'sent'to the stake or gelipwss Early in 
the eighteenth contury a women in Naples 
carried on a large trade-in. poisins, and is 
suppose? to have been. concerned in’ bringing 
about the death of over six hundred psrsans, 
She was tortared to confessiovr, and. then 
strangled; In every aes oe ale 
poisoning, such. as that. ¢ rom 

"there has. been. found. aome seller <f 
po'sons: responsible alike for stpplying the 
meeud and. the suggestionofmurters; The 
poisons,. used. were. always sitow-acting, 


mer Sart @iministered;.and 89 gredially 
‘undermined the health of tke victim that 
their. death excited no suspicion mo'il tho 
agarcgabe gram 90 lange as.to, cause i: vent'g+- 
tion; 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


EB. M. G.—We regret we cannot accept the story. 

Cur Bono.—We cannot oblige you. 

Amy.—You can claim the month's notice. 

‘W. E. B.—We could not use the poems. 

Awnxtous Motrner.—The hair is golden auburn. 

Sam.—The young man cannot be sucd. 

CowstantT Reaper.—We know of no such institution. 

Op Reaper.—The liability does not cease with the 
mother’s marriage. 

J. S.—Must consult a history of the war, or a local 
paper of the time. 

Parrence.—The portratt is evidently well taken, and 
represents a pleasant looking, intelligent young fellow. 


Epes. — “Travale,” “fam,” “Jongh,” ‘ Jack.” 
We do not insert advertisements. 


Amicvs.—It is not absolutely cer'ain ; probwbly the 
Romans. 

Karte.—It is good writing, but too small to be fashion- 
able. 


Awxious Enqutrer.—The stamp flirtation was given 
i No. 1028. 

Harriet.—Try a little coolness and reserve yourself. 
That will bring him to his senses. 


H. Suira.—We cannot publish tradespeoples’ ad- 
dresses in this column. 


Lapy Exarve.—The child would be English, unless 
the parents were domiciled in the foreign country. 


UESTIONER (Leicester).—If you will gtve us the name 
of the youth we can perhaps assist yeu. 

M. J. T.—We have not a good recipe for pickling 
mussels. Perhaps some of our readers can assist you. 
{t is not easy to make a good reliable brine for fish. 


Epira anp Mavp.—The best plan is to have noth 
at all to do with such fellows. They are not wérthy 
a second thought. 

Lowery Gertiz.—1, The gentleman should always 
eaake way fora lady. 2 Mostimproper, 3. Not unless 
he isa near relation or an intimate x 


“One is Drrricotry.”—Write to him p'ainly ard 
straightforwardly to the same effect as you have written 
tous. In such a case‘you must be cruel to be really 
kind, 


W.—Neither the mother nor the father would be 
liable for the debts ; and the mother only for necessaries 
if of sufficient ability. 


Waeat, Oats, asp Bartey.—1l. The hair enclosed is 
very dark brown, and in the mass would look nearl 
black. 2 Writing crude at present, but will wi 
practice from good models become a very good hand.| 


F. N. B.—Your scruples are well grounded. It would 
be foolish of you to marry until you have a larger 

ry. A entails a family and much expense. 
When poverty comes in at the door love often flies out 
of the window. Endeavour to patience for 
awhile, and you will enjoy married bliss all the more 
for it. 


X. Y. Z.—1. Usually so; but some words of en 
ment should be ken at the time. 2. Give bim a 
present of a nice cigar-case if he smokes, or work him 
a pair of slippers. 3. It might cause delay, but need 
not be broken off if the yo ple were true to each 
other. 4. Fair writing. It will develop into a running 
‘hand with care. 

2 SLANDS.—Brown leather can be cleaned by 
unetalowing lon : Mix two drachmsof muriatic 
acid, same quantity of spirits of lavender, and the juice 
of one lemon, with half-a-pint of skimmed milk in 
which balf-an-ounce of gum arabic has been dissolved. 
Wash the leather first with soap and water, then rub on 
the composition with a sponge, finally polishing withja 
flannel. 


L. L. E.—Chemistry is now studied in all colleges. 
There are chemical laboratories connected with all the 
principal institutions of learning. All scientific men 
and naturalists — chemists. ay aod Ly 

di ents of chemistry. e 
te epee of chemical manufacture. Chemists anal. ze 
qubste Teaien ne 


and p ‘o a 
must study and work in a chemical laboratory. 


.E. L.—1. To make raspbery wine, take ripe rasp- 
een and after husking and bruising them, strain 
through a canvas bag. Boil the juice, and to every 

on add a pound and a half of lump sugar, three or 
four whites of egg, and let the whole boil a quarter of 
an hour, skimming away the froth as it arises. When 
£001 let it settle, pour into a cask and add enough yeast 
to make it ferment. When fermentation has taken Fave, 





C. R.—We advise you to consider yourself well rid of 
this young man. Let him alone, 

H. L. B.—The proper course is to employ a music 

+ We could not give you instruotion in this 


B. W. G.—It would be perfectly proper for you to 
recognize and speak to this young man when you meet 
him. He may need a little encouragement. 


R. 8. T.—You can dye the hair and eyebrows, but a 
tem: chap ee one eae There is no. 
— permanently affect the hair and eye- 

ws, 


A. P. V.—Go immediately to your *mother and tell 
her your secret. She will prove your kindest and 
truest friend and benefactor. Do not be discouraged 
or do anything without your mother's counsel. 


A. C. R.—We advise you to drop the acquaintance 
and to make no effort to recover the money, as it would 
probably not be successful, and would involve you in 
possibly greater trouble and expense. 


C. P. W.—We doubt the reality of your love. It is 

and wicked, and the quicker you uproot and 

forget it the better. You probably would make the 

young man who is courting you a happy and loving 

wife. We advise you to be governed in this affair by 
es of your parents, 


F. W. G.—Do not be in too great haste to become 

to be married. You are both young and had 

wait a year. The young man gives every evidence 

of sincerity. Your mother can help you more than avy 

a else. Confide fully in her, and act upon her 
ce, 


STILL WITH ME. 


When the clouds hang darkest o'er me, 
And the skies are black and grim, 
When no star shines out before me 
On the path so rough and dim, 
Dear one, thou dost seem to be 
In the spirit still with me. 


When the shadows round me thicken, 
And = life in gloom embrace, 
What doth so my bosom quicken 
But the sweetness of thy face, 
That through all the night I see 
gently down on me! 


When these wicked doubts oppress me, 
And in treason, woe and pain, 
cry out, Oh, heaven, bless me ! 
If thou canst, her ! 
There on its bright hills I see 
Thy white arms held out to me. 


Peace comes softly then to cheer me, 
Joy tu»mounts the pall of night, 

And I feel thy presence near me, 
Glowing with celestial light, 
While in calm, sweet . 
Thou art still, I know, with me! 


D. B. W. 


Countess Pautine.— The necessary preliminaries 
must be gone through. A!l information can be obtained 
by writing to the Civil Service Commissiozers, Cannon- 
row, Westminster. 


M. D. W.—Endeavour to win your husband from his 
selfishness by cheerfulness, and by rendering yourself 
as attractive as possible. Many ladies after 

their own appearance. In order to keep your 
husband's love you must take especial pains to be nice 
and tidy. Do not dream of leaving him. Be patient. 

Dorcas.—l. Live abstemiously, take no stimulants, 
and plenty of exercise, and avoid eating much bread or 

. 2. Too early ; twenty-one is plenty soon enough. 
3. A tortoise lives entirely on vegetable food, and it can 
live wholly out-of-doors, except in cold weather. 


P. W.—Do not think of such a thing as an elopement. 
It would be the worst thing that you could do. 
Endeavour to win the good = of the young lady's 
parents. If you cannot do you had far better give 
up the daughter. 


Percy Sr. CLare.—Take plenty of exercise, live lightly 
and simply, and they will soon disap ’ e main 
object is to get your blood into a good state, 2. It de- 
pends upon the purpose it is used for. Care should be 
taken not toletit get wet. 3. The cost of a tobacconist’s 
license for the United Kingdom is 5s. 8d. annually, 
retail. 4, They cannot be removed. 


A. M. D.—1, Pay her great attention, make her some 
pretty presents, take her out for walks, and if you find 
she procates your feelings “‘ pop the question.” 2. 
a hat and express your pleasure at meeting 

elady. * 


R. F. T.—1. Historians do not ogres con the 
eld 





add a pint of white wine to each gallon, and susp 
8 on Canes of bruised mace ina bag. It will be ready 
for use in abouta month. 2. Orange Marmalade: Peel 
about two dozen Seville oranges, cut them in halves, 
squeeze the juice from them into a basin, and put it in 
acool place. Then boil the oranges, remove the pips 
and beat them up in a mortar with an equal weight of 
sugar. Boil till they are ready to candy, then put 
in with them the juice and peel cut in pieces tovether 
with their weight of sugar, and boil briskly until re- 
duced to the consistency of jelly. 3. Handwriting 
good, 





of the death of Cyrus the elder, founder of the 
Persian empire. Xenophon makes him diein peace and 
in his bed ; but Arrian attributes to him in his later 
— an invasion of India in which he was killed on the 

eld. Herodotus says he made an attack upon the 
Massagets, northern nomads ruled by a queen, Tompris, 
and greatly resembli: g the Scythians, in whose country 
he was defeated and slain in a bloody battle, There is 
said to be, however, some proof that wherever he died 
he was buried in his native province, and that his tomb 
still existsat Murgab, 2. No charge is made-for answer- 
ing questions, 





Dora,—Your husband will probably get over his 

antipathy to your family if you are patient and avoid 
them aw te tp - Endeavour to be ha 

with your husband, » fur the present, let family 
matters rest. He will grow more reasonable in time, 


Pure §.—You are young and modest. We are dis- 

to think that you under-estimate your abilities, 

y mingling in’ society and cultivating your mind by 
reading and conversation you will acquire greater readi- 
ness and vivacity. Do not be at all discouraged. 

W. F.—Why not ask her to fix the wedding-day. As 

you have been for some time, the young lady 
probably looks you to redeem your promise of 
If you act upon this suggestion there may 
be a change in the young lady’s treatment of you. 
C. B, W.—Our advice to this lady is for her to occupy 
herself in helping and comforting others and not to 
thiok so much of herself and her own troubles. Pro- 
bably she has become morbid. Help her to f her- 
self in employment, and not to leave her husband on 
any account. She would be infinitely worse off and 
more unhappy than at present. 


W. J. B.—Do not be Soames. You may win her 
—- she refuse you a dozen es, Ni succeeds 
in world like courage and persistency. enter- 
prising. Make her little ts of confectionery, 
flowers, and perfumery. fer to take her wherever 
you think that she would Jike to go. When ste grows 
affectionate do not be afraid to press your suit. 


C. R W.—1. Meerschaum tobacco pipes are prepared for 
sale by being first soaked in tallow, afterwards in wax, 
and finally polished with shav The true meer: 
schaum always turns from a pure milk-white to a 
brownish-black colour when smoked for some time, by 
reason of the influence on it of the tobacco oil ; and to 
connoisseurs this is a true criterion between true and 
false meerschaum. 2. If your pipe is the genuine 
article boi] it in beeswax and oil, and it will colour in a 
short time. 3. To clean the bowl of a meerschaum Pipe 
dip a moist rag in maguesia and scour it out thoroughly. 


D. ©. M.—1. The colour of the hair enclosed is de- 
cid auburn. 2. Late hours and irregular habits will 
sometimes cause wrinkles to form about the eyes. To 
ee of them rise early in the morning, devote some 

e to the bath, and during the day take all the exer- 
cise you can in the open air. The use of cosmetics is 
said to be another cause of wrinkles; most of them 
contain mineral substances which fill up the pores of the 
skin, and by checking perspiration prcduce a. 
The temper has also something to do with wrinkles ; 

rsons who are cheerful, contented, and amiable bein 
— from them than those of a peevish, fretful, ant 
irritable disposition. 


W. M. N.—The following is a description of an artifi- 
cial freezing machine and its method of operation :—A 
strong galvanized wrought-iron boiler capable of sustain- 
ing a pressure of eight or ten atmospheres is connected 
by a tube with a freezer, also made of galvanized iron 
and of corresponding strength, consisting of two com- 

, an outer annular one connected with the 
er, and an inner one for receiving the vessel which 
contains the water or liquid to be frozen. The connection 
between the boiler and freezer may be controlled either 
by stopcocks or by self-acting valves. A saturated solu- 
ion of ammonia is introdticed into the boiler, and the 
freezer is placed in a cold bath. -Heat sufficient to 
a a pressure of five or six atmospheres is ied 
the boiler, which expels the gis from the water in 
which it is dissolved and forces it into the annular 
compartment of the freezer, where it is condensed by 
its own pressure aided by the cool bath along with about 
one-tenth its weight of water. When sufficient ammonia 
has been condensed, which is shown by the pressure in- 
dicated by a gauge or approximated by a thermometer, 
the boiler itself is pl.ced in a cold bath. The cylinder 
containing the water to be frozen is placed in the inner 
compartment of the freezer, and to eusure contact the 
interstice is filled with alcohol. As the boiler cools the 
pressure which had been produced by heat is gradually 
removed, and the liquid ammonia in the freezer becomes 
vapourized, —— an intevse degree of cold. Ina 
little more than an_ hour a block of ice may be frezen, 
Among the more important ng mixtures are pow- 
dered ice and salt; sulphate of and hyd: ‘oric 
acid ; sulphate of suda, pitrate of ammonia, and dilute 
nitric acid: phosphate of soda and dilute nitric acid. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





EB. M. G.—We regret we cannot accept the story. 

Cur Boxo.—We cannot oblige you. 

Amy.—You can claim the month's notice. 

‘W. E. B.—We could not use the poems. 

Anxious Motner.—The hair is golden auburn. 
Sam.—The young man cannot be sucd. 

Constant Reapger.—We know of no such institution. 


Op Reaper.—The liability does not cease with the 
mother’s marriage. 

J. S.—Must consult a history of the war, or a local 
paper of the time. 

Patrence.—The portrait is evidently well taken, and 
represents a pleasant looking, intelligent young fellow. 


Epes. — “‘Travale,” “fam,” “Jongh,” ‘ Jack.” 
We do not insert advertisements. 


Amicvs.—It is not absolutely cer'ain ; probwbly the 
Romans. 

Kate.—It is good writing, but too small to be fashion- 
able. 

Awxiovus Enqutrer.—The stamp flirtation was given 
i No. 1028. 

Harriet.—Try a little coolness and reserve yourself. 
That will bring him to his senses. 

H. Suira.—We cannot publish tradespeoples’ ad- 
dresses in this column. 


Lapy Exvarse.—The child would be English, unless 
the parents were domiciled in the foreign country. 


QusstioneEr (Leicester).—If you will gtve us the name 
of the youth we can perhaps assist yeu. 


M. J. T.—We have not a good recipe for pickling 
mussels. Perhaps some of our readers can assist you. 
{t is not easy to make a good reliable brine for fish. 


Eprra anp Mavup.—The best = is to have noth 
at all to do with such fellows. ey are not wérthy o' 
a second thought. 

Lonsety Gertiz.—1, The gentleman should always 
caake way fora lady. 2 Mostimproper. 3. Not unless 
he isa near relation or an intimate friend. 


“(Ons ms Drericutry.”—Write to him p'ainly ard 
straightforwardly to the same effect as you have written 
tous. Insuch a case’you must be cruel to be really 
kind. 

W.—Neither the mother nor the —— would be 
liable for the debts ; and the mother only for necessaries 
if of sufficient ability. 


Waeat, Oats, AND Bartey.—1. The hair enclosed is 
very dark brown, and in the mass would look nearl 
black. 2 Writing crude at present, but will wit 
practice from good models become a very good hand.} 


F. N. B.—Your scruples are well grounded. It would 
be foolish of you to marry until you have a larger 
salary. A marriage entails a family and much expense. 
When poverty comes in at the door love often flies out 
of the window. Endeavour to practise patience for 
awhile, and you will enjoy married bliss all the more 
for it. 

X. Y. Z.—1. Usually so; but some words of engage- 
‘ment should be spoken at the time. 2. Give him a 
present of a nice cigar-case if he smokes, or work him 
a pair of slippers. 3. It might cause delay, but need 
not be broken off if the young people were true to each 
other. 4. Fair writing. It develop into a running 
‘hand with care. 

ANNEL IsLaNps.—Brown leather can be cleaned by 
aghiunne pr tion : Mix two drachms of muriatic 
acid, same pnw of spirits of lavender, and the juice 
of one lemon, with half-a-pint of skimmed milk in 
which balf-an-ounce of gum arabic has been dissolved. 
Wash the leather first with soap and water, then rub on 
the composition with a sponge, finally polishing withfa 
flannel. 


L. L. E.—Chemit: is now studied in all colleges. 
There are pom i Rha connected with all the 
principal institutions of learning. All scientific men 
and naturalists are chemists. Mining and mineralogy 
are departments of chemistry. The business in dru 
is a branch of chemical manufacture. Chemists analyze 
substances and products. To become a chemist you 
must study and work in a chemical laboratory. 


.E. L.—1l. To make raspbery wine, take ripe rasp- 
mt and after husking and bruising them, strain 
through a canvas bag. Boil the juice, and to every 

on add a pound and a half of lump sugar, three or 
four whites of egg, and let the whole boil a quarter of 
an hour, skimming away the froth as it arises. When 
cool let it settle, pour into a cask and add enough yeast 
to make it ferment. When fermentation has taken place, 


C. R.—We advise you to consider yourself well rid of 
this young man. Let him alone, 
H. L. B.—The ee course is to employ a music 
po vey We could not give you instruction in this 
umn, 


B. W. G.—It would be perfectly proper for you to 
recognize and speak to this young man when you meet 
him. He may need a little encouragement. 


R. 8. T.—You can dye the hair and eyebrows, a a 
no 


temporary change only is the result. There 
mixture that permanently affect the hair and eye- 
rows. 


A. P. V.—Go immediately to your mother and tell 
her your secret. She will prove your kindest and 
truest friend and benefactor. Do not be discouraged 
or do anything without your mother's counsel. 


A. C. R.—We advise you to drop the acquaintance 
and to make no effort to recover the money, as it would 
probably not be successful, and would involve you in 
possibly greater trouble and expense. 


C. P. W.—We doubt the reality of your love. It is 
unnatural and wicked, and the quicker you uproot and 
forget it the better. You probably would make the 
young man who is courting you a happy and loving 
wife. We advise you to be governed in this affair by 
the wishes of your parents. 


F. W. G.—Do not be in too great haste to become 
engaged to be married. You are both young and had 
better wait a year. The young man gives every evidence 
of sincerity. Your mother can help you more than avy 
pe else. Confide fully inher, and act upon her 

ce, 


STILL WITH ME. 


When the clouds hang darkest o'er me, 
And the skies are black and grim, 
When no star shines out before me 
On the path so rough and dim, 
Dear one, thou dost seem to be 
In the spirit still with me. 


When the shadows round me thicken, 
And my life in gloom embrace, 
What doth so my bosom quicken 
But the sweetness of thy face, 
That through all the night I see 
Beaming gently down on me! 


When these wicked doubts oppress me, 
And in treason, woe and pain, 
f = Oh,” Aen _— me! 
ou cans! ring er again ! 
There on its bright hills I see 
Thy white arms held out to me. 


Peace comes softly then to cheer me, 
Joy tu» mounts the pall of night, 

And I feel thy presence near me, 
Glowing with celestial light, 
While in calm, sweet ecstacy, 
Thou art still, I know, with me! 


D. B. W. 


Countess Pautine. — The necessary preliminaries 
must be gone through. A!l information can be obtained 
by writing to the Civil Service Commissiozers, Cannon- 
row, Westminster. 


M. D. W.—Endeavour to win your husband from his 
selfishness by cheerfulness, and by rendering yourself 
as attractive as possible. Many ladies after marriage 
neglect their own appearance. In order to keep your 
husband's love you must take especial pains to be nice 
and tidy. Do not dream of leaving him. Be patient. 


Dorcas.—1. Live abstemiously, take no stimulants, 
and plenty of exercise, and avotd eating much bread or 
pastry. 2. Too early ; twenty-one is plenty soon enough. 
3. A tortoise lives entirely on vegetable food, and it can 
live wholly out-of-doors, except in cold weather. 


P. W.—Do not think of such a thing as an elopement. 
It would be the worst thing that you could do. 
Endeavour to win the good opinion of the young lady's 
parents. If you cannot do this you had far better give 
up the daughter. 


Percy Sr. Crare.—Take plenty of exercise, live lightly 
and simply, and they will soon disappear. The main 
object is to get your blood into a good state, 2. It de- 
pends upon the purpose it is used for. Care should be 
taken not tolet it get wet. 3. The cost of a tobacconist’s 
license for the United Kingdom is 5s. 3d. annually, 
retail. 4, They cannot be removed. 


A. M. D.—1, Pay her great attention, make her some 
pretty presents, take her out for walks, and if you find 
she reciprocates your feelings “pop the question.” 2, 
Raise your hat and express your pleasure at meeting 
the lady. 

R. F. T.—1. Historians do not agree concerning the 
of the death of Cyrus the elder, founder of the 





add a pint of white wine to each gallon, and susp 
it an cance of bruised mace ina bag. It will be ready 
for use in abouta month. 2. Orange Marmalade: Peel 
about two dozen Seville oranges, cut them in halves, 
squeeze the juice from them into a basin, and put it in 
acool place. Then boil the oranges, remove the pips 
and beat them up in a mortar with an equal weight of 
sugar. Boil again till they are ready to candy, then ut 
in with them the juice and peel cut in pieces tovether 
with their weight of sugar, and boil briskly until re- 
duced to the consistency of jelly. 3. Handwriting 


good, 





Persian empire. Xenophon makes him diein peace and 
in his bed ; but Arrian attributes to him in his later 
ery an invasion of India in which he was killed on the 

eld. Herodotus says he made an attack upon the 
Massagets, northern nomads ruled by a queen, Tomyris, 
and greatly resembli: g the Scythians, in whose country 
he was defeated and slain in a bloody battle. There is 
said to be, however, some proof that wherever he died 
he was buried in his native province, and that his tomb 
still existsat Murgab. 2. No charge is made-for answer- 
ing questions, 





Dora,—Your husband will probably get over his 

antipathy to your family if you are patient and avoid 

them between you. Endeavour to be happy 

with your husband, and, fur the present, let family 
matters rest. He will grow more reasonable in time. 


Puitre §.—You are young and modest. We are dis- 
Sage to think that you under-estimate your abilities. 

y mingling in society and cultivating your mind by 
reading and conversation you will scquire greater readi- 
m3 and vivacity. Do not be at all discouraged. 


W. F.—Why not ask her to fix the wedding-day. As 
you have been en for some time, the young lady 
probably looks you to redeem your promise of 
marriage. If you act upon this suggestion there may 
be a change in the young lady's treatment of you. 


C. B, W.—Our advice to this lady is for her to occupy 
herself in helping and comforting others and not to 
thiok so much of herself and her own troubles. Pro- 
bably she has become morbid. Help her to fu: her- 
self in employment, and not to leave her husband on 
any account. She would be infinitely worse off and 
more unhappy than at present. 


W. J. B.—Do not be discouraged. You may win her 
eeng she refuse you a dozen times. Nothing succeeds 
in world like courage and persistency. Be enter- 
prising. Make her little presents of confectionery, 
flowers, and perfumery. Offer to take her wherever 
you think that she would Jike to go. When ste grows 
affectionate do not be afraid to press your suit. 


C. R W.—1. Meerschaum tobacco pipes are prepared for 
sale by being first soaked in tallow, afterwards in wax, 
and finally polished with shave-grass. The true meer- 
svhaum always turns from a pure milk-white to a 
brownish-black colour when smoked for some time, by 
reason of the influence on it of the tobacco oil ; and to 
connoisseurs this is a true criterion between true and 
false meerschaum. 2. If your pipe is the genuine 
article boi] it in beeswax and oil, and it will colour in a 
short time. 3. To clean the bowl of a meerschaum pipe 
dip a moist rag in magnesia and scour it out thoroughly. 


D. C. M.—1. The colour of the hair enclosed is de- 
cid auburn. 2. Late hours and irregular habits will 
sometimes cause wrinkles to form about the eyes. To 

et rid of them rise early in the morning, devote some 
one to the bath, and during the day take all the exer- 
cise you can in the open air. The use of cosmetics is 
said to be another cause of wrinkles; most of them 
contain mineral substances which fill up the pores of the 
skin, and by checking perspiration prcduce paralysis. 
The temper has also something to do with wrinkles ; 

rsons who are cheerful, contented, and amiable bein 
on from them than those of a peevish, fretful, an 
irritable disposition. 


W. M. N.—The following is a description of an artifi- 
cial freezing machine and its method of operation :—A 
strong galvanized wrought-iron boiler capable of sustain- 
ing a pressure of eight or ten atmospheres is connected 
by a tube with a freezer, also made of galvanized iron 
and of corresponding strength, consisting of two com- 
—— an outer annular one connected with the 

iler, and an inner one for receiving the vessel which 
contains the water or liquid to be frozen. The connection 
between the boiler and freezer may be controlled either 
by sto: ks or by self-acting valves. A saturated solu- 
tion of ammonia is introduced into the boiler, and the 
freezer is placed in a cold bath. Heat sufficient to 
produce a pressure of five or six atmospheres is applied 
to the boiler, which expels the gis from the water in 
which it is dissolved and forces it into the annular 
compartment of the freezer, where it is condensed by 
its own pressure aided by the cool bath along with about 
one-tenth its weight of water. When sufficient ammonia 
has been condensed, which is shown by the pressure in- 
dicated by a gauge or approximated by a thermometer, 
the boiler itself is pl-ced in a cold bath. The cylinder 
containing the water to be frozen is placed in the inner 
compartment of the freezer, and to eusure contact the 
interstice is filled with alcohol. As the boiler cools the 
pressure which had been produced by heat is gradually 
removed, and the liquid ammonia in the freezer becomes 
vapourized, producing an intevse degree of cold. Ina 
little more than an hour a block of ice may be frczen, 
Among the more important freezing mixtures are pow- 
dered ice and salt; sulphate of soda and hydrochloric 
acid ; sulphate of suda, pitrate of ammonia, and dilute 
nitric acid: phosphate of soda and dilute nitric acid. 
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AS MADE FOR HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


ALEXANDER’S 
2) SEWING 
COTTO 


t } IS THE BEST. ; 


ALEXANDER’S KNITTING COTTON. 


IS NOTED FOR ITS SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
SOLD BY ALL DRAPERS & HABERDASHERS. 















Never Known to Fail. One Trial alone Suffices, 
This wonderful Medicine has had an UNPARALLELED reputation for the past 70 yoars 
and its enormous sale in all parts of the world has proved it to be the 


GREATEST RHEUMATIC REMEDY IN EXISTENCE. 
Its marvellous efficacy in cases of Gout, Razumatism, Sciatica, LumBaao, and all 
Nevrateic CompLarnts is proved by the INNUMERABLE TESTIMONIALS continually 
reaching the Proprietor, and which accompany each bottle. Dr. Brewster (for many 
years one of the leading Physicians in Paris) writes: ‘1 have prescribed REYNoLD’s Gout 
SeecirFic in all cases of Rheumatic Complaints, and found it an INFALLIBLE REmMEDy. I 
have always recommended it, and consider it a safe and INVALUABLE MEDICINE.” 

Sold in Bottles, 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., by Messrs. Barciay and Sons, 95, Farringdon. 
street, London, E.C.; and all Chemists throughout the World. 





“Cleanse the Blood.” 


OLD OR. JACOB 
TOWNSEND'S 
SARSAPARILLA, 


Highly recommende! for all BLOOD and SKIN 
DISEASES, PIMPLES, ERUPTIONS, &c. 
The Best Spring Medicine. 


CAUTION.—Ger rue Rep anp BLvE WrRarPeR WITH 
THE Doctor's HEAD IN THE CENTRE. No otheris genuine. 
In Bottles of all Chemists, at 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., & 11s. 


DEPOT = 
DEAN, STEEL & CoO., 
131, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


J. S. EYRE & 





200.000 CORNS 


(HARD AND SOFT) 


Are positively Cured annually by Downrne’s VIRIDINE. 
Hundreds of testimonials have been received from 
doctors, clergymen, and people of all classes. Down- 
Inc’s VIRIDINE is a true, painless, and certain Cure 
Send for list of Testimonials, and see for yourself. 
Price 1s. per Bottle, 1s. 1d. per Post. 


Do not be persuaded to try any of the many imitations, 
but send direct to the 


PROPRIETORS AND PATENTEES, 


LAUNCESTON. 


BAD EYES AND EYELIDS 


CURED. 


Dr. Chamberlain’s Ophthalmic Oint. 
ment has cured, during the past fifty 
years, thousands of sufferers at home 
and abroad, from Eye Diseases of every 
kind. Prescribed by Physicians and 
Oculists of the highest standing. Tes. 
timonials of cures from all parts of the 
world. Sold by all Medicine Vendors in 
pots, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. By 
post, 14, 34, or 56 Stamps, from Whole. 


CO., Chemists, 
sale, 37, SOUTHGATE ROAD, N. 








WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS, 


A DIRECT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD, 
BY WHICH MANY THOUSANDS OF CURES HAVE BEEN EFFECTED, 
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PURIFYING PILLS: 





Numbers of which cases have been pronounced INCURABLE. FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 
the numerous well-authenticated Testimonials in disorders of the HEAD, CHEST, BOWELS, LIVER, 
and KIDNEYS; also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, and all SKIN DISEASES, are 
sufficient to prove the great value of this most useful Family Medicine, it being 


ONE OF THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINES KNOWN. 


Many persons have found them of great service, both in preventing and relieving SEA SICKNESS; and in warm climates they are very 


beneficial in all Bilious Complaints. 


Sold in Boxes, price 74d., 1s. 1)d., and 2s. 94, by G. WHELPTON & SONS, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London ; and by all 
Chemists and Medicine Vendors at home and abroad. Sent free by post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 





GODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. 


It will completely remove tan, sunburn, redness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing 


ualities render the skin soft, pliable, and free from 


dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption ; and by continuing its use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft 


and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 





THE HANDS AND COMPLEXION. 


WALTON’S KALODERMA is the only real harmless preparation for whitening, 
sottening, healing, and beautifying the complexion and protecting the skin from the 
ill-etfects of north-east winds, frosts, and sudden changes of weather. It effectively re- 
moves pimples, blotches, redness, roughness, eczema, erysipelas, scurvy, and all unsightly 
disfigurements of the face, neck, arms, and hands. Price 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., &c. Post 
Bree for 38 Stamps. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


SIMPLICITY! 


ELECTRO-PLATING AT HOME. 


WALTON’S CELEBRATED ARGENTINE will re-silver all kinds of plated goods on 
copper, brass, nickel silver, &c., such as reflectors, lamps, harness, urn taps, trinkets, 
&c. Price 1s. 6d.,>2s. 6d., &c. Post Free for 21 Stamps. 

Also WALTON’S AURINE, for re-gilding Imitation Jewellery, Silver, &., equal to 





lv 
solid gold. Price 2s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 10s. 6d., &c. Post Free for 33 Stamps. 
Sold by ali Chemists, Silversmiths, and Ironmongers, 


T. WALTON, ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, Haverstock Hill, London, and Hill Street, Richmond. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 


f is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 
effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 
acts like acharm in Diarrheea, and is the only specific in CROLERA and DYSENTERY. 











ffectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS. 
is he only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 


From SYMES & Co., Pharmaceutical Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, January 5, 1880. 

















7 Dean Str,—We embrace this opportunity of congratulating you upon the wide-spread rep itation this justly esteemed medicine, 
Dr. J. Collis Brown’s Chlorodyne, has earned for itself, not only in Hindostan, but all over the East. As a remedy of general utility, we much question: gee wr Se 
better is imported into the country, and we shall be glad to hear of its finding a place in every Anglo-Indian home. We could multiply instances ad infinitum of the 
extraordinary efficacy of Dr. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne in Diarrhcea and Dysentery, Spasms, Cramps, Neuralgia, the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a general sedative, 
that have occurred under our personal observation during many years. In Choleraic Diarrhoea, and even in the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 
its surprisingly controlling power. We have never used any other form of this medicine than Collis Browne’s, from a firm convietion that it is decidedly the best, and 
also from a sense of duty we owe to the profession and the public, as we are of opinion that the substitution of — —S ee “pen 8 is . be _— of 

; , Themt. reser ) ike. e are, Sir, . 7" 

ee Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists. 








Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Counts Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLoRopyNz, that the whole story of the Defendant Freeman was 


Sold in Bottles at 18. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 


deliberately untrue. 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., W.C. 





WHITE, SOUND, AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH INSURED. 


JEWSBURY & BROWN’S CELEBRATED ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 
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IN USE IN THE HIGHEST CIRCLES OVER SIXTY YEARS, FOR CLEANSING, BEAUTIFYING, 


AND PRESERVING THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 
Sole Proprietors and Makers: 


It gives pecul 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER. 
THE ORIGINAL ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 


Is composed only of vegetable substances blended with exquisitely fragrant compounds. It is distinguished by 
its extraordinary efficacy in removing tartar, insuring to the teeth the most Beautiful and Pearly Whiteneas, 
and inducing a healthy action of the gums. 


iar Fragrance to the Breath, and will 


PRESERVE THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 


Pots, 1s. 6d., or double size, 2s. 6d. 


Of all Perfumers and Chemists. 


CAUTION.—Observe the Name and Address on the Pots; also the Trade Mark (J Figg B. in a Double Triangle). Without these 


none are Genuine. Imitations are Offered. 





A GLEAR COMPLEXION 


Pimple:, Black Specks, Sunburn, Freckles, 
and unsightly Blotches on the Face, Neck, 
Arms, and Hands, can be instantly re- 
moved by using Mrs. JAMES’S HERBAL 
OINTMENT, made entirely from herbs, 
and warranted harmless. It possesses a 
most delightful fragrance, and the lovely 
clearness it imparts to the skin astonishes 
every one. Of most Chemists, or a box 
will be sent (with testimonials and direc- 
tions for use) post-free and free from ob- 
servation, to any address on receipt of 
15 stamps, to Mrs. L. J. JAMES, 226, 
Caledonian Road, London, N. 





US & 


ESTHSTG 
on RINSING POWDER 


And ALL COLOURED Articles can be 

washed in any weather. CoLouRs WILL NoT 

RUN IN StarRcuinc anD Drying. Faded 
Colours will be greatly improved. 


Sold in Penny Packets by Grocers, &c. 
G. THWAITES & Co., 
Sole Manufacturers, 
MARKET HARBOROUGH, 





BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


THE GREAT REMEDY FOR GOUT AND 
RHEUMATISMN. 


Q URE, eafe, and effectual. No restraint of diet required 
) during use, and certain to prevent the disease at- 
tacking any vital part. Sold by all Chemists, at 1s, 14d. 
and 2s. 9d. per box. 


FRAMPTON'S PILL OF HEALTH. 


This exeellent Family Medicine is the most effective remedy for 
Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Loss of Appetite, 
Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all Disorders of the Stomach 
and Bowels, or, where an Aperient is required, nothing can be 
better adapted. For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, 
removing the distressing Headache so very prevalent, Depres- 
sion of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, 
Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy bloom 
tothe Complexion. Sold by all Chemists at ls. 1}d. 
and 2s. 9d. per Box. 
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ARE A SOVEREIGN 


REMEDY FOR 
Bruises, Pimples, 
Burns, Piles, : 
t Cancer, Scorbutic Complaints, 
Chilblains, Scalds, 
Cuts, Skin Diseases, 
Eruptions, Vaccination Eruptions 
Fistula, and Ulcerated Legs, 


Gangrene even if of 20 Years’ 
Inflamed’ Eyes, standing. 
PREPARED BY 


BEACH & BARNICOTT, 


(Late Dr. Roberts,) 


BRIDPORT. 


And sold at 1s. 14d., 28 9d. 46 6d., 11s,, and 22s. each. 





A MONTH'S FREE TRIAL AT HOME. 
Easy Terms of Payment. 


Carriage Paid. Prospectus Post-free. | 


WEIR’S 
SEWING MACHINES. 


Lock, Chain, and Twisted 


59S. 










tachments included-— Hand or 
Yoot—Latest Patented Im- 
eet — Loose Wheel— 
arger Shuttle than any other 
Sewing Machine—Simple, Si- 
lent, Reliable, Durable—Gua- 
ranteed equal to any £10 
; Sewing Machine in the World 
* for Family, Household, Dress- 
making and Manufacturing Purposes. 


J. G. WEIR, 
2, CARLISLE STREET, SOHO SQUARE, 
LONDON, W. 






Loop Stitch, all one price, at- | 
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CONSUMPTION AND ASTHMA 





| 

| 

Which Taste Pleasantly 

| |and give FREEDOM from COUGHS in TEN MINUTES. 

| | They instantly relieve Bronchitis, Colds, Rheumatism, and 

a all Disorders of the Chest, Throat, and Nerves, 
‘THEY ACT LIKE A CHARM." 
Price le. \4d., 28, 9d., 4s. 64., $ 1s. per bor, of all Druggista, 

READ THE FOLLOWING: 

“FOR MORE THAN Fomty YEARS I HAVE RECOMMENDED | 
DR. LOcocK’s PULMONIC WAFERS as a very excellent 
medicine for Coughs, Colds, Throat Irritation, and all 
disorders of the Chest and Lungs,” 

(Signed) W. IRELAND, M.P.S., Egremont, Cumberland. 

@ TO SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS. * 

Dr. Locock’s WAFERS are invaluable; in a few hours 
they remove all hoarseness, and wonderfully increase the 
| power and flexibility of the voice, 
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“ ) nd decaying particles, and if not thoroughly purifie comes especially offensive. ve exam: achinery 
CAUFION.—* Rew Down contains Beating Down: ; rms of moth life, &e., in the Down. I have also examined their Stock of 
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loyed by M BOOTH & FOX in Purifying Down; it pom bow Bertecty destro 
Foe NOTHING. ani fod that it comist solely of PURE, SOFT, SCENTLESS DOWN.” 





THE 


DOWN UNDERSKIRTS, 


Manufactured by BOOTH &. FOX, are, lined all 
through with purified Goose Down, and weigh from 
18 to 24 ounces each; they are as warm as several 
flannels and as soft as cushions. Many thousands of 
them have been.sold during each winter for years 
past. They can be washed as easily as the Quilts, 


BOOTH & FOX’S 
DOWN QUILTS. 


Manufactured in the richest and most beautiful designs and materials,.and have the following 


ility.—t carefull 
6. Beauty. he beautifal designs are & great ornament to Bedrooms. 


and are shaped to surr the present Styte of Dress. 
FOR 








COMFORT AND DURABILITY - 





PATENT 
REAL 


advantages, viz. :— 


1. Economy.—They are the cheapest form of Bed Clothing. 

2. Lightness.—They weigh but from 2b, to 41b., according to size. 

3. Warmth. -They afford the warmth of three blankets, without the weight of one. 
4. } Primed are free from all effluvia or smell, and wash as easily as a blanket. 
5. D . 







used they will wear twenty years, 


THE LADIES’ VESTS 


Are made s0 as to be very attractive, 
A\ they are a sure protection against 
an easterly wind, and are a safe- 
guard and comfort to Lavalids, and 
the delicate. Tux 


DOWN DRESSING-GOWNS, 


For Ladies and Gentlemen, are very |i / 
light, warm, comfortable, & durable, / 






Delicate. 
See B. & F.’s Pamphlet of Testimonials from Medicall® b. 
Men, who write from actual experience. 


No Cold can Penetrate a Down Garment. 








THEY 
CANNOT BE EQUALLED. 
DOWN UNDER SKIRTS See their New Quilt at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, within the reach of all. 
i} 
= SOLD BY ALL LEADING DRAPERS AND UPHOLSTERERS. 
8 Shippers and the Trade supplied, from their Warehouse and Manufactories, by the Original Patentees. 
< 


BOOTH & FOX, LONDON, MANCHESTER, AND CORK. 


t@ AVOID IMITATIONS. Absolute Purity of the Down guaranteed iu Articles bearing our Name and Trade Mark. 


“HUVA = AGVUL 5 





- ‘INTHE | 
ELHOTTEST| 
5]. WEATHER, 


SUNBURN, Ty 





RENDERS THE SKIN SOFT, SMOOTH, | 







PATRONIZED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY. 





ae ts COMPANY, 


BRADFORD, 
‘YORKSHIRE. 


“Post Free, a Collection 
of Patterns, comprising 
the most wonderful as- 

sortment of 
Home- Manufactured 
Dress s Fabrics 
ever offered to the Pub- 
lic. For the _ 1 
Season the collectien 
embraces a most Mar- 
vellous Combination of 





Beautiful Designs and , 
Colourings in a variety 

of Sorr Woot, ZEPHYR 
CLOTHS, PRintep Sat- 
TEENS, ‘and other Plain 
and, Fancy Cotton land 





AND WHITE. IT PRODUCES A CLEAR 
AND BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. WORGESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 

It is perfectly harmless, and may be applied|Half Price! Half Price!! Half Price!!! Sea 

to the most tender Skin. Bottles, 1s., 1s. 94.,|When buying Worcestershire Sauce, save paar nn ge Tg Fancy Cotton 

and 2s. 64., of all Chemists and Perfumers. half the cost by getting she Senauae Tweed, serge, Goths, and, Cashmere 

Free for 3d. ‘extra, by the Sole Makers, HOLBROOK AND CO.’S BRAND. fr Ladiow', Boys’, and Gent emeén's Wear’ a : re th et Best and 
é eS. 

M. BEETHAM & SON, All Grocers everywhere, sell it. ae con Or Carriage Paid. "Goto “Address, ‘and mention 

CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. [London Office: 165, GRESHAM HOUSE, E.C. “London Reader” when writing. 














ALL INTERMEDIATE PROFITS GIVEN TO THE PURCHASER !!! 





JOHNSTON’S UNEQUALLED SCOTCH OATMEAL FOR 


DELICIOUS 
SCOTCH PORRIDGE. 


Is higher priced, but better value than the inferior qualities commonly sold in England. Packets, 4, 8, and 16 ozs. ; Calico Bags, 
4 and 7 lbs., with Directions for Use. To be obtained by order from Family Grocers. 


(JOHNSTON’S CORN FLOUR IS THE BEST.) 
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AS MADE FOR HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


ALEXANDER’S 
) SEWING 


COTTON 


IS THE BEST. 






SE 








: Fit | 


ALEXANDER’S KNITTING COTTON 


IS NOTED FOR ITS SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
SOLD BY ALL DRAPERS & HABERDASHERS. 





INDIAN MUSLIN. 


A Perfectly Pure Cream-coloured Cotton Muslin, 
(25 inches wide), useful for 


DRESSES, 90 yards for 12s, 6d, 

CURT AINS, free per Parcels Post 
nae, OS 

DRAPERIE S, Order. 

SHADING, &c. 

AND IN COLOURS. 

Send Stamped Envelope for Patterns and Prices, 


JOHN KAY & SONS, BURNLEY woop 


3 MILLS, BURNLEY, 






















45 
yards for 
6s. 6d., free 
per Parcels Post on 
receipt of Postal Order. 





BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


The Great Remedy for Gout and Rheumatism. 


URE, safe, and effectual. No restraint of diet required 
\) during use, and certain to prevent the disease attacking 


any vital part. SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, at ls. 1}d., 


and 2s. 9d. per box. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


'y HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective remedy for Indigestion, 

Bilious and Liver Complaints, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, 
Spasms, and all Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels, or, where an Aperient is 
required, nothing can be better adapted. For FEMALES these Pills are truly 
excellent, removing the distressing Headache so very prevalent, Depression of 
Spirits, Dulnes< of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, Pimples, and Sallowness of 
the Skin, and give a healthy bloom to the Complexion. 


Sold by all Chemists at ls. lid. and 2s. 9d. per Box. 








LOWE’S PILLS 


For the Head, Stomach and Liver, 


LOWE’S PILLS. 


The effect of taking a dose of these Pills at bedtime is exceedin, 
freshing, grateful and soothing, generally giving a quiet saa 
oa purge. P nage fh — —— are mild and certain, being a 
medicine equally a ed for Business Men, Worki ’ Deli 
Females, an Giltnn” ¥s a Se: ona 


LOWE’S PILLS. 


These Pills cure Rheumatism, Gout, Dropsy, Gravel, Fits. itati 
of the Heart, Indigestion, Toothache, Bile sar hier fae = orig 
—, — cen = = Back, Stomach, and Side. Public Singers and 

reachers find great benefit by taking them. i 
a ee y gthem. A large number of testi- 


LOWE’S PILLS. 


Sold in Boxes at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each, by all Chemists : 
from the Proprietors for 15 or 36 stage stamps. (There is the eden 
tage in having these Pills direct from the Proprietor—they are fresh mai 
every day.|—R. H. LOWE, Chemist, 187, Bilston-rd., Wolverhampton. 














WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS, 


A DIRECT PURIFIER OF 


THE BLOOD 


BY WHICH MANY THOUSANDS OF CURES HAVE BEEN EFFECTED 








ELPTO NS VECETAp 








A g 





Numbers of which cases have been pronounced INCURABLE. FOR NEARL 

the numerous well-authenticated Testimonials in disorders of the HEAD, CHEST, SOWELG LIVER 
and KIDNEYS; also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, and all SKIN DISEASES, are 
sufficient to prove the great value of this most useful Family Medicine, it being ; 


ONE OF THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINES KNOWN. 


Many persons have found them of great service, both in preventing and relieving SEA SICKNESS; and in warm climates they are very 


beneficial in all Bilious Complaints. 


Sold in Boxes, price 74d., 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d, by G. WHELPTON & SONS, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, L ; 
Chemists and Medicine Vendors at home and abroad. Sent free by post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. » Saen;s ane ty 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


GODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charmi 

It will completely oy en tan, — — &e., - by a“ gee and healing qualities render the skin soft, pliable "1 ie ton 
dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption ; and by continuing its use only a short time, the skin will be , i 

and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 7’ d : — 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and Perfamers. 





PERFECTION. 
Walton’s ‘‘Flora Nigra” Jet Marking Ink. 


For Writing, Etching, or Drawing on Linen, 
Calico, &c. 


Without the Application of Heat. 


It is used with a Rubber, Metallic, or Box- 
wood Stamp, Steel Pen, or Stencil Plate. It 
is invaluable for Hotels, Laundries, Dyers, 
Unions, Hospitals and Large Institutions, 
&c. It resists the action of strong disinfect- 
ants used for cleansing and purifying linen 
from contagion... Price 1s. to 2ls. each. 
Post free fur 13 Stamps. 


Soup BY ALL CuemisTs, STATIONERS, &c. 


PURITY. 
WALTON’S KALODERMA, 


So much recommended by the faculty for all affections of 
the Skin, Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches, Erysipelas, 
Eczema. It quickly removes Redness, Rough- 
ness on the Face; Neck, Arms, and Hands, 
and protects the Skin from the ill- 
effects of north-east winds, frosts 
and sudden changes of 


weather. an 0S 


A p this compound for beautifying the Skin is acknow- 
ledged by thousands, not only to be perfectly innocent, but 

also being used as a soothing balm on the most delicate child as 

©" an outdoor protection ; and to ladies, after riding or‘driving and the 
heat of the Ball-room, when once tried it becomes indispensable as a mother’s 


It prevents the Skin 
from assuming the red and 
dull appearance so unpleasant to 
the eye of the sceptical, and vexatious to 
the sufferer. The widespread approbation of 










household companion. Price 2s. 6d., 48. 6d., 78. 6d., &c. Post free 33 Stamps. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 



















SIMPLICITY 
Electro-plating and Gilding at Home. 
WALTON’S Celebrated Argentine 
Will Re-silver all kinds of Plated Goods on 
Copper, Brass, Nickel Silver, &c., such ss 
Reflectors, Lamps, Harness, Urn Taps, ‘Trin- 
kets, &v. Price 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., &c. Post 

free for 21 Stamps. Also 


WALTON’S AURINE, 


A Solution of Gold for Re-gildin; E 
Jewellery, Silver, &c., a Sofid Geld, 
When ladies wish to change Silver Triukets 
into Gold, this will be found most con- 
venient. Price 2s. 6d. Post free for 32 
Stamps. 

So_p BY CHEMWTS AND [RONMONGERS. 


T. WALTON, ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, Haverstock Hill, London. 
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Lonpon Reaper. 








~ DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


l 

















THE ORIGINAL 


AND ONLY GENUINE 


is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful ana valuable remedy ever discovered. 

is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 

affectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 

acts like acharm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 

effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY. HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS, 

is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEOMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &e. 


From SYMES & Co., Pharmaceutical Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, January 5, 1880. 
Dak S1r,—We embrace this opportunity of congratulating you upon the wide-spread reputation this justly esteemed medicine, 


Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne, has earned for itself, not only in Hindostan, but all over the East. Asa remedy of general utility, we much question whether a 
better is imported into the country, and we shall be glad to hear of its finding a place in every Anglo-Indian home. We could multiply instances ad infinitum of the 
extraordinary efficacy of Dr.Collis Browne's Chlorodyne in Diarrhea and Dysentery, Spasms, Cramps, Neuralgia, the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a general sedative, 


that have occurred under our personal observation during many years. 


In Choleraic Diarrhoea, and even in the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 


its surprisingly controlling power. We have never used any other form of this medicine than Collis Browne’s, from a firm conviction that it is decidedly the best, and 
also from a sense of duty we owe to the profession and the public, as we are of opinion that the substitution of any other than Collis Browne's is a deliberate breach of 


faith on the part of the Chemist to prescriber and patient alike. 


We are, Sir, faithfully yours, 
Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists. 


SYMES & Co. 


Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Conzis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLoRopyYNE, that the whole story of the Defendant FREEMAN was 


Sold in Bottles at 18. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 


deliberatelv untrue. 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., W.C. 





WHITE, SOUND, AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH INSURED. 


J 7 
EWSBUR 
SEA RTAL 20TH PhS 


ts INC THE TE: = 
an PRESERY, EtM &cums 


‘B PREPARED a waoe™ y) 


MA Chemists nest 


SEKET Street MANC 






















Y & BROWN’S GELEBRATED ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 


IN USE IN THE HIGHEST CIRCLES OVER SIXTY YEARS, FOR CLEANSING, BEAUTIFYING, 


AND PRESERVING THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 
Sole Proprietors and Makers: 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER. 
THE ORIGINAL ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 


Is composed only of vegetable substances blended with exquisitely fragrant compounds. It is distinguished by 
ts extraordinary efficacy in removing tartar, insuring to the teeth the most Beautiful and Pearly Whiteness, 
and inducing a healthy action of the gums. It gives peculiar Fragrance to the Breath, and will 


PRESERVE THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 


Pots, 1s. 6d., or double size, 2s.6d. Of all Perfumers and Chemists. 
CAUTION.—Observe the Name and Address on the Pots; also the Trade Mark (J. & B. in a Double Triangle). Without these 


none are Genuine. Imitations are Offered. 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION 


Pimples, Black Specks, Sunburn, Freckles, 
and unsightly Blotches on the Face, Neck, 
Arms, and Hands, can be instantly re- 
moved by using Mrs. JAMES’S HERBAL 
OINTMEN1, made entirely from herbs, 
and warranted harmless. It possesses a 
most delightful fragrance, and the lovely 
clearness it imparts to the skin astonishes 
every one. Of most Chemists, or a box 


will be sent (with testimonials and direc- 
tions for use) post-free and free from ob- 
servation, to any address on receipt of 
15 stamps, to Mrs. L. J. JAMES, 226, 
Caledonian Road, London, N. 


US & 


JSSTHSTIG 
on RINSING POWDER 


And ALL COLOURED Articles can be 

washed in any weather. CoLouRS WILL NOT 

RUN IN STaRCHING AND Dryinc. Faded 
Colours will be greatly improved. 


Sold in Penny Packets by Grocers, &c. 
G. THWAITES & Co., 
Sole Manufacturers, 


MARKET HARBOROUGH. 





POOR MANS FRIEND| 






ARE A SOVEREIGN 


REMEDY FOR 
Bruises, Pimples, 
Burns, iles, 4 
Cancer, Scorbutic Complaints, 

Chilblains, Scalds, 

Cuts, Skin Diseasos, : 
Eruptions, Vaccination Eruptions 
Fistula, and Ulcerated Legs, 

Gangrene, even if of 20 Years’ 


ed Eyes, standing. 
PREPARED BY 
BEACH & BARNICOTT, 
(Late Dr. Roberts,) 


BRIDPORT. 


And sold at 1s. 14d., 28 9d. 48 6d, 11s., and 22s. each. 


| A MONTH'S FREE TRIAL AT HOME. 


Easy Terms of Payment. 
Carriage Paid. Prospectus Post-free. 


WEIR’S 
658, SEWING MACHINES. 


Lock, Chain, and Twisted 
Loop Stitch, all one price, at- 
tachments included-— Hand or 
Foot—Latest Patented Im- 
provements — Loose Wheel— 
Larger Shuttle than any other 
Sewing Machine—Simple, Si- 
lent, Reliable, Durable—Gua- 
ranteed equal to any £10 
Sewing Machine in the World 
~~ for Family, Household, Dress- 

making and Manufacturing 
Purposes. Machines by‘anyother mak¢ exchanged. 


J. G. WEIR, 
2, CARLISLE STREET, SOHO SQUARE, 
LONDON, W. 











BAD EYES AND EYELIDS 


CURED. 


Dr. Chamberlain’s Ophthalmic Ointment haS 
cured, during the past fifty years, thousands of 
sufferers at home and abroad, from Eye Diseases 
of every kind. Prescribed by Physicians and 
Oculists of the highest standing. Testimonials 
of cures from all parts of the world. Sold by all 
Medicine Vendors in pots, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 
4s, 6d. By post, 14, 34, or 56 Stamps, from 
Wholesale, MATHER & Co., 71, Fleet Street, E.C. 








UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 











ENSURE 
FREEDOM FROM COUGHS 
IN TEN MINUTES. 
Instantly relieve & —T cure 
Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Colds, Pains inthe Chest, Phlegm, 
Shortness of Breath, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, and all Disorders of 

the Breath, Throat, and Lun 
THEY TASTE PLEASANTLY. 
15.293 Cures have been Published 
in the LAST YEAR 
TO SINGERS & PUBLIC SPEAKERS 
They are invaluable for clearing and strength- 
ening thevoice. Sold by all Druggists, 
Price 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., 4s 6d , and 11s. per Boz, 
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A LUXURY wasn rise tat yrtornnevoes 


FRENCH COFFEE sss m PARIS, 


IN ITS HIGHEST PERFECTION, 


TENPENCE PER POUND. 


THIS IS THE CHOICEST AND MOST CAREFULLY SELECTED COFFEE, ROASTED ON THE FRENCH PRINCIPLE, 
AND MIXED WITH THE FINEST BRUGES CHICORY. 


2lb. in Tins free by Parcels Post for 2s. 4d., or 5lb. in Tins for 5s. 6d. 








BARBER @& COMmMPran yw, 
274, REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, W.:; 


1, BISHOPSGATE ST., E.C.; THE BORO’, LONDON BRIDGE, S.E.; KING’S CROSS, N.; 102, WESTBOURNE 
GROVE, W.; 4, GT. TITCHFIELD ST., W.; MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, BRIGHTON, BRISTOL, PRESTON. 


Postal Orders from ls. 6d. to 10s. 6d. may now be had for lid. from all Post-Offices. 





It is the most per- 











FOR THIRTY-SHILLINGS CASH, DRESS FABRICS ! a 
Great Saving to every and Beautifying the 
Free by New Parcels Post. Purchaser. The SB Skin ever produced. 
It soon renders it 
COMPLETE SET OF BABY LINEN, BRADFORD Sand White,” 
and White, 
MANUFACTURING Entirely removes 
and prevents all 
(36 Articles.) 6 Infants’ Shirts, trimmed . 4 io COMPANY a h ; 
$ Long Cloth Night Gowns... 3 2 ’ ganess, 
§ aN *. SS: 3 Ditto Day Gowns .............. 5 114} BRADFORD, Redness, Chaps, 
. we Ns. 2 Ditto Black Cloths .........6. 2 6 HIRE, Irritation, &c.! 
2 Day Flannels........ «6 YORKS And preserves the 
‘yy 2 Night ee 3 i Will, on receipt of letter or oan q «Skin from the 
2 Flannel Pilches.................. 2 1}! card, promptly forward, POST effects of exposure 
S R. 4 —. ccecenccccecqcssooceccocese : a FREE, a sample — of Me to the 
inen Diapers ..._............ t ith Prices of all their 
Patt Box and Puff & Powder... I 3 LEADING NOVELTIES for the FROST, COLD WIND, or HARD WATER, 
Total t 1117 Autumn and Winter Seasons. More effectually than any ais known preparation. No 
pipe rence nla ‘ |New Styles at Prices to! Lacy who values her COMPLEXION should ever ,be with- 
a Suit all Purses. out it, as it is INVALUABLE AT ALL SEASONS UF THE 
= \I J W LAN E, — YEAR for keeping the SKIN SOFT and BLOOMING. It 
\ * 2 Carriage Paid to any part of} ;, perfectly Harmless, and may be applied to the Skin of 
rem . the Kingdom on all Orders over the Tenderest Infant. 
MANUFACTURER, £1 in value. The ere pd 
CASHMERES, as exhibited by/| Bottles, 1s., 1s. 9d., & 2s. 6d., of all Chemistsand Perfumers. 
BRISsT o To. the B. M. CO. at the Health Any size free for 3d extra by the Sole Makers 
Also Free by ee er nh HooD, | Exhibition are in ever increas- ¢ . . 
Rowe, aND CLoak, for One Guinea. | ing demand. Be sure and ad- 
Cabinet Photos of these three articles | dress in full. Please write at M. BEETHAM & SON, 
sent on application. once, and mention ‘‘ London CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 
| Reader.” 








5 “Ts decidedly superior.” — 
JOHNSTON S Tue Lancer. 
TAKE NO OTHER, 
CORN FLOUR DO NOT BE DEFRAUDED. 
Sold by most respectable Family 
Grocers. 


IS T Use Johnston’s Oatmeal for 
* DELICIOUS SCOTCH PORRIDGE. 
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